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American youth, like the English lads, are counting on 


Victory’s superior physical fitness to turn the tide of battle. 
: " Right now, the spotlight is centered on the basketball court, 
in the Making— with players and coaches intent on developing speedy footwork, 
on 5350 sharpshooting eyes, and a fighting will to win. On more than 5350 
of these basketball courts, you’ll find a Seal-O-San finish playing 
& Seal-O-San Floors a predominant role in helping to build physical fitness. 


For Seal-O-San’s slip-proof surface permits sudden starts and 
quick stops in developing speedy footwork. And, by eliminating 
skids and falls, Seal-O-San helps to keep players at their peak. 

Sharper eyesight too is developed on Seal-O-San floors, for 
with sure-footing, players give concentrated attention to shoot- 
ing. Proper coordination of hands and eyes is quickly developed. 
That’s why the best “shots” are found on Seal-O-San floors. 

All in all, wherever you find a Seal-O-San finished floor, you 
find a fighting, winning basketball team, a successful coach, and 
American boys sharp of mind and eye—physically fit to hasten 
and assure the great day when full Victory will be ours. 


THE HUNTINGTON <= LABORATORIES INC 
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added stimulus or a “new slant” at this time of year. May we suggest that you check your pro. 


fessional library to see whether these titles are included. 


REMINDER LIST BARNES BOOKS 


The following books are particularly well suited for giving your physical education program an 


SPRING SPORTS 


ARCHERY—Reichart and Keasey $1.00 
BAIT CASTING—Robinson 1.00 
BASEBALL—J essee 1.00 
BETTER BADMINTON—Jackson and Swan 1.00 
FLY CASTING—Robinson 1.00 
GOLF—Berg and Dypwick 1.00 
GROUP INSTRUCTION IN TENNIS 

AND BADMINTON—Robinson 1.00 
HOW TO TIE FLIES—Gregg 1.00 
RIDING—Boniface 1.00 
SOFTBALL—Noren 1.00 
SWIM MING—Kiphuth 1.00 
TENNIS——Jacobs 1.00 
TRACK AND FIELD—Conger 1.00 


OUTDOOR ACTIVITIES 


COME AND GET IT—Martin $2.00 
HOW TO GROW FOOD FOR YOUR 
FAMILY—Ogden 2.00 
THE PICNIC BOOK—Fredrickson 1.25 
MUSINGS OF AN ANGLER—Smith 2.00 
SPORTS PHOTOGRAPH ulff 2.50 


TEXTS 


MODERN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAM—Blanchard and Collins $2.00 


TEACHING PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL —Salt 2.09 


CURRICULUM PROBLEMS IN 
HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUC- 
CATION—Blanchard 1.50 


HISTORY OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES—Schwendener 2M 


TEAM SPORTS FOR WOMEN— Frymir 


and Hillas 2.50 
NEW BOOKS 
SKI TRACK ON THE BATTLE- 
FIELD—Firsoff $2.00 


JUNIOR WOODCRAFT—Mason 2.00 


(Publication date—March 1st) Companion 
to the already well known WOODCRAFT 
by the same author. 


LAWN GAMES—Tunis 1.00 


(Publication date—March Ist. Latest ad- 
dition to Barnes Dollar Sports Library). 


SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOGUE AND NEW SPRING BULLETIN 


Right here we’d like to say something about the National Health and Physical Education Con- 
ference to be held in Cincinnati in April. We’re going to be there with a larger exhibit than ever 


before and are looking forward to greeting and being of some service to all of you. 


67 West 44th Street 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 


Publishers Since 1838 


New York, New York 
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National War Fitness Conference 
“Victory Through Fitness” 


American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
Meeting with the Southern and Midwest Districts 


April 13-16 


MONDAY, APRIL 12 


9:00-12:00 mM. Meeting of Board of Directors. 
2:00- 5:00 p.m. Meeting of Board of Directors. 
7:00-10:00 p.m. Meeting of Board of Directors. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 13 


9:00-12:00 mM. Meeting of General Policies Committee. 


9:30 a.M.- 6:00 p.m. Meeting of Legislative Board, N.S.W.A., 
Alice Schriver, Chairman. 


9:30 a.M.-12 :30 p.m. Meeting of Rules and Editorial Committee, 
N.S.W.A., Dorothy T. Beatty, Chairman. 


12:00- 1:30 p.m. Luncheon Meetings. 
2:00- 5:00 p.m. Meeting of Board of Directors. 
6:00- 8:00 p.m. Dinner Meetings. 


Policy and Finance Committee, N.S.W.A., Elizabeth Y. Meyers, 
Chairman. 

Committee on Cooperative Study of Professional Education, 
Gertrude E. Moulton, Oberlin College, Chairman. 


PRE-CONFERENCE MEETINGS 


American Academy of Physical Education. 
(Business Meeting—-Open to Members Only) 
Presiding: Mabel Lee, University of Ne- 
braska, President. 
Secretary: C. H. McCloy, University of Iowa. 
9:00-12:00 m. Discussion of Committee Reports. 
2:00- 5:00 p.m. Business Meeting. 


College Physical Education Association. (Sectional Meeting.) 
10:00-12:00 m. Presiding: Carl P. Schott, Pennsylvania State 
College, President. 
(Program to be arranged.) 


Joint Conference of American Physiotherapy Association and 
the Therapeutics Section, American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 
Presiding: Ellen Kelly, University of Minne- 
sota, Section Secretary. 
Place: Condon School for Crippled Children. 
9:30-12:00 m. “Contributions of Therapeutic Physical Edu- 
cation to the Mobilization and Rehabilitation 
of the Nation’s Manpower.” (Speaker to be 
selected. ) 
“Physical Fitness for the Atypical Child.” 
(Speaker to be selected.) 
12:15- 1:45 p.m. Luncheon. 
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Hotel Gibson 


Cincinnati 


2:00- 4:00 p.m. Movie: “Posture Exercises on Playground 
Activities,” Mrs. Helen Edger, Cincinnati 
Public Schools. 
Discussion of Questions. 


National Association of the Directors and Teachers of Physical 
Education for College Women. 


(Meeting With the Midwest Association of College Teachers 
of Physical Education for Women; Open to Members Only 
and to Invited Guests.) 

Presiding: Elizabeth Kelley, Pomona College, 
President of National Association. 
8 :00- 9:00 a.m. Registration. 
9 :30-12:00 M. Greetings from: Elizabeth Kelley, Pomona 
College, President of National Association; 
Elizabeth Abbott, Northwestern University, 
President of Midwest Association. 
Business Meeting: Reports of Officers and 
Presidents of Sections. 
General Session. 

12:30- 2:00 p.m. Luncheon and Business Meeting, Midwest As- 

sociation. 

2:00- 5:00 p.m. General Session: Reports of Committees; Re- 

ports of Special Studies; Final Business 
Meeting and Election of Officers. 
6:15- 8:00 p.m. Dinner Meeting. 


Physical Education Society of Y.M.C.A.’s of North America. 


Presiding: Robert E. Laveaga, Y.M.C.A., 
Boston, President. 
8 :00-10:00 a.m. Breakfast Meeting. 
Discussion: Victory Through Fitness. Pro- 
grams and Strategy in the North American 
Y.M.C.A.’s. 


Phi Epsilon Kappa Fraternity. 

3:00- 5:00 p.m. Presiding: Wilbur C. DeTurk, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, Grand Vice-President, Phi 
Epsilon Kappa. 

Topics: “Probable Future Implications Grow- 
ing Out of the Present Reorganization in 
the School Health and Physical Education 
Programs; Implications for Administrators, 
Teachers, and Teacher-Training Institu- 
tions.” 

Speakers: G. H. Reavis, Assistant Superin- 
tendent, Cincinnati Public Schools; Lt. Col. 
C. L. Brownell, Army Air Forces Technical 
Training Command, Knollwood Field, North 
Carolina; Cart F. Trieb, Occidental Col- 
lege, Los Angeles, Grand President, Phi 
Epsilon Kappa; Fred Foertsch, Division of 
Physical Education, Public Schools, Phila- 
delphia. 
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FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 
U. S. OrFice oF EpucATION 
Washington 


January 26, 1943 


Dr. Jay B. Nash, 

President, American Association for 
Health, Phyical Education and 
Recreation, 

1201 16th Street, N. W., 

Washington, D. C. 


My dear Dr. Nash: 


I am happy to note that your Association is devoting 
its Convention time to a "National War Fitness Conference." 
It is right and fitting that the attention of the Nation should 
be directed to those organic powers and spiritual qualities 
necessary for survival in this world crisis. 


We are facing an enemy on the East where systematic 
physical training pointing to this war, has been going on for 
twenty years. The enemy on the West has, for fifty years, 
engaged in systematic body training with astounding results, 
using war as an incentive. 


If we are to meet these foes successfully, and conquer 
we will, we must have strength, agility and endurance -- we 
must have teamwork and a belief in the purposes for which we 
fight. 


Your efforts and those of your associates in preparing 
the "Physical Fitness Manual for High Schools" and supplying 
the trained personnel to make it function as a part of the 
"High School Victory Corps" will be appreciated by all thought- 
ful citizens in the Nation. 


I trust that the school administrators of our country 
will see fit to release key leaders to attend the discussions 
and demonstrations of this national meeting at Cincinnati on 
April 13-16. This Conference with its challenging theme of 
"Victory Through Fitness" should do much to arouse our people 
and to direct their attention to gigantic tasks ahead. 


Very cordially yours, 


J. We Studebaker 
Commissioner. 


NOTE: Copies of Commissioner Studebaker’s letter for use with your administrative 
officers may be obtained by writing to the Association office in Washington. 
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National Association Officers 


Top row: Jay B. Nash, President; August H. Pritzlaff, President-Elect; Anne 
Schley Duggan, Past-President. 


Second row: Alfred H. Wyman, Harry A. Scott, H. H. Walker, Vice-Presidents. 


At right: N. P. Neilson, Executive Secretary-Treasurer. 


Discussion Leader: Delbert Oberteuffer, Ohio 
State University. 

Summarizer: Theodore Marty, Glenview 
School, Glendale, Ohio. 


Society of State Directors. 
9:00-12:00 m. Presiding: Mrs. Alice C. Aldrich, Vermont, 
President. 
ecretary: Harold K. Jack, Minnesota. 
Introduction of New Members. 
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Discussion: State Physical Fitness Programs 
for the Victory Corps. 

Discussion Leader: George Ayars, Delaware. 

“The Specific Job of the Society of State Di- 
rectors in Relation to Physical Fitness and 
the Victory Corps,’ Jackson R. Sharman, 
United States Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. | 

pat “The State Director in Relation to War 

oe Needs, War Agencies, and War Programs,” 
James E. Rogers, National Recreation As- 
fee sociation, New York City. 

Sf 1:30- 5:00 p.m. Presiding: Bernice Moss, Utah, Past-Presi- 
dent. 

Discussion: Status of the Civilian Defense 
Physical Fitness Programs in the Various 
States. 

“How Each State Is Meeting the Personnel 
Problem,” a report by each State Director. 

Round Table: Problems Facing the State 
Directors. 


NATIONAL WAR FITNESS CONFERENCE 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation 
Cincinnati, Ohio, April 13-16, 1943 
Headquarters, Hotel Gibson 


Convention Committees and Committee Heads 
| Convention Manager: W. K. Streit, 216 East Ninth 
Street. 

Associate Convention Manager: Helen 
! University of Cincinnati. 

| Art: C. Edwin Johnson, Board of Education. 
Banquet: Arvey Diettert, Board of Education. 


N. Smith, 


pert: Beat Ride: James W. Patia, Cummins School. 

Commercial Exhibits: Oliver Nikoloff, University of 
{ Cincinnati. 
; Consultation: Helen L. Coops, University of 


Cincinnati. 

: Convention Bulletins: Pauline Webster, Y.W.C.A. 

Dance: Clifford Baum, Clifton School. 

Educational Exhibits: Mary V. Sellers, Walnut Hills 
High School. 

Entertainment: W. A. Quirk, Heberle School. 

General Service: Arch D. McCartney, Western Hills 
High School. 

Hospitality: Hazel Orr, Woodward High School. 


Information Booklet: Helen S. Edger, Board of 
Education. 

Information Booth: WHerbert Flessa, Washington 
School. 

Luncheon Club Speakers: J. William Pettit, Boys 
Clubs. 


Luncheons and Breakfasts: M. Charles Mileham, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. 

Membership and Attendance: 
Sixth District School. 

Motion Pictures: D. Arthur Bricker, Board of Educa- 
tion. 

Music: Frank C. Biddle, Board of Education. 

Publicity: Ted Marty, Glenview School. 

Radio: John F. Locke, Board of Education. 

Reception: Christine Steinmetz, Western Hills High 
School. 

Records and Proceedings: Grace Blassberg, Withrow 
High School. 

Registration: Grace B. Daviess, University of Cin- 
cinnati. 

Special Features and Demonstrations: Cleon Wingard, 
Garfield School. 

Visitation and Tours: Winton L. Moeller, Board of 
Education. 


L. Maurice Crotty, 


:00- 8:00 P.m.. State Directors’ Dinner Meeting. 
Business Meeting For Members Only, 
Presiding: Paul Landis, Ohio. 


Y.W.C.A. Health Education Round-Up. 
2:00- 4:00 p.m. Presiding: Edith M. Gates, National Board, 
Y.W.C.A., New York City. 
Discussion: Converting the Y.W.C.A. Health 
Education Program to War Needs. 
6:00- 8:00 p.m. Dinner Meetings. 


8:15-10:00 p.m. First General Session. 


Presiding: Jay B. Nash, New York Univer. 
sity, President, A.A.H.P.E.R. 

Address of Welcome: Honorable James ¢ 
Stewart, Mayor of Cincinnati. 

Greetingss Claude V. Courter, Superintendem 
of Schools, Cincinnati. 

President’s Address: Jay B. Nash, New York 
University. 

Presentation of Honor Awards: Helen Map. 
ley, University City, Missouri, Chairman 
of Committee. 

Address: “Professional Unity in Wartime,” 

(Speaker to be selected.) 

Address: (Speaker to be selected.) 


10:00 p.m.- 1:00 A.M. Reception and Dancing. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 14 
7 :30- 8:45 4.M. Breakfast Meetings. 


WORKING CONFERENCE 
9 :00-10 :30 a.m. Second General Session. 


Presiding: Ben W. Miller, Indiana Univer- 
sity, President, Midwest District, A.A.H.P. 
ER. 

“Men Must Be Fit,” Major Birch Bayh, 
Chief, Physical Training Division, Army 
Air Forces, Washington, D. C. 

“Is The Nation Fit?” C. H. McCloy, Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

“The Nature of Fitness,’ Arthur H. Stein- 
haus, George Williams College. 


Third General Session. 

Organising Chairmen: Ben W. Miller, Uni- 
versity of Indiana; Helen N. Smith, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. 

Group I. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AGE. 

Chairman: Mazie Scanlan, Public Schools, 
Atlantic City. 

Panel: (To be selected.) 

Group II. Boys, SEcoNDARY, COLLEGE, AND 
University AGEs. 

Chairman: Leon Kranz, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

Co-Chairman: Vaughn 
Schools, Detroit. 

Panel: (To be selected.) 

Group III. Grrits, SeconDARY, COLLEGE, AND 
University AGES. 

Chairman: Mary O’Donnell, New York, New 
York. 

Co-Chairman: Hazel Rex, Public Schools, 
Toledo. 

Panel: (To be selected.) 

Group IV. Community AGENCIES SERVING 
ADULTS. 

Chairman: M. L. Walters, Y.M.C.A., Chi- 
cago. 

Panel: (To be selected.) 


12:45- 2:15 p.m. Luncheons. 
Oberlin College Luncheon, Gertrude E. Moul- 
ton, Chairman. 


10 :45-12 :30 a.m. 


Blanchard, Public 
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Ben Miller 
President 


Helen Coops 
Vice-President 


Midwest District Officers 


College Physical Education Association, Carl 
P. Schott, President. 


SECTION MEETINGS 


Administration and Supervision. 


2:30- 4:00 p.m. 


4:00- 5:00 p.m. 


Presiding: Strong Hinman, Topeka, Kansas, 
Chairman. 

Secretary: A. O. Anderson, St. Louis, Mo. 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers. 
“Physical Fitness for High School Youth,” 
Jackson R. Sharman, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

“The Physical Education of Girls for the War 
Effort,” Franz Schuck, M.D., U. S. Public 
Health Service, Washington, D. C. 

“Physical Fitness From the Standpoint of the 
Army,” Colonel Theodore P. Bank, Chief 
of Athletics and Recreation, Special Serv- 
ices Division, U. S. Army, Washington, 

“Physical Fitness From the Point of View of 
the Navy.” (Speaker to be selected.) 

“Recreation During Wartime.” (Speaker to 
be selected.) 

Discussion of Priority Problems: Supplies, 
equipment, shoes, uniforms, bus transporta- 
tion. 

Discussion Leader: A. H. Pritzlaff, Public 
Schools, Chicago. 


Measurement and Evaluation. 


2:30- 4:00 p.m. 
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Presiding: Louis R. Burnett, M.D., Public 
Schools, Baltimore. 

Secretary: Karl W. Bookwalter, Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers. 

Topic: “Measurement of Physical Achieve- 
ments and Their Evaluation.” 

“Testing in the Armed Forces,’ C. H. Mc- 
Cloy, University of Iowa. 

“Testing of Aviators,” Peter V. Karpovich, 
M.D., School of Aviation Medicine, Ran- 
dolph Field, Texas. 


Robert Nohr 
Secretary-Treasurer 


“Ability Grouping By a Motor Fitness In- 
dex,” Karl W. Bookwalter, Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

Discussion. 


Joint Meeting of Sections: 


2 :30- 4:00 p.m. 


4:15- 6:15 p.m. 


“First Aid and Safety Education,” Robert 
Le Anderson, Public Schools, Detroit, 
Chairman. 

Therapeutics, Harlan Metcalf, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Washington, D. C., Chair- 
man. 

Health Instruction, Alice H. Miller, Asso- 
ciate Health Education Consultant, United 
States Public Health Service, Chairman. 

Mental Health, Charles C. Cowell, Ohio State 
University, Chairman. 

Presiding: Alice H. Miller, Associate Health 
Education Consultant, U. S. Public Health 
Service. 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers. 

Topic: “Fitness for Service.” 

“Physical Fitness and Medical Care,” Franz 
Schuck, M.D., U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, Washington, D. C. 

“Problems of Psychological Fitness for the 
Physical Educator,” M. Erik Wright, Ohio 
State University. 

Panel: Philip Riley, Public Schools, Cleve- 
land; Harold Bates, Superintendent of 
Schools, Norwood, Ohio; (others to be 
added). 

Demonstration of Activities in Physical Fit- 
ness Manual. Jackson R. Sharman, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C., 
Chairman. 

Boys’ Activities: Marching and running; re- 
lays; conditioning exercises; rope drills and 
Ranger activities; combative activities; 
sports and games. 

Girls’ Activities: Conditioning exercises; re- 
lays; locomotor and axial gymnastics; 
sports and games. 
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4:15- 5:00 p.m. Sports Films, N.S.W.A. 
4:15- 5:00 p.m. Meeting of Board Chairmen and National 
Judges, W.N.O.R.C. Romayne Berryman, 
Chairman. 
4:15- 6:15 P.M. District Business Meetings. 
Midwest District: Ben W. Miller, Indiana 
University, President. 
Southern District: E. Benton Salt, Univer- 
sity of Florida, President. 
5:15- 6:30P.M. Meeting of Legislative Board, N.S.W.A. 
Alice Schriver, Chairman. 


PAN-AMERICAN BANQUET 


(Sponsored by the Midwest District and the Standing 
Committee on Foreign Relations, A.A.H.P.E.R.) 


7:00- 9:00 P.M. Fourth General Session. 

Presiding: Jay B. Nash, New York Univer- 
sity, President, A.A.H.P.E.R. 

Toastmaster: Elbert Fretwell, Chief Scout 
Executive, Boy Scouts of America, New 
York City. 

Invocation, 

Address: “The Promise of Pan-Americanism,” 
Hubert Herring, Director, The Committee 
on Cultural Relations With Latin America, 
Washington, D. C. 


10:00- 1:00 a.m. Reception and Dancing. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 15 
7 :00- 8:45 a.m. Breakfast Meetings. 


Committee on Aquatic Leadership, T. K. 

Cureton, University of Illinois, Chairman. 
9 :00-10:30 a.m. Fifth General Session. 

Contributions of Governmental Agencies to 
the War Effort. 

Presiding: Anne Schley Duggan, Texas State 

College for Women, Denton, Past-President, 
A. AJELP ER. 

Presentations From: 

United States Office of Education, John W. 
Studebaker, Commissioner of Education. 

Federal Security Agency, Charles P. Taft, 
Assistant Director, Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services. 

United States Public Health Service, Mayhew 
Derryberry, Chief, Field Activities in 
Health Education, Division of Sanitary 
Reports and Statistics. 

United States Children’s Bureau, Martha 
Eliot, M. D., Assistant Chief. 

Federal Public Housing Authority, Howard 
L. White, Director of Project Services. 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare Serv- 

ices. (To be arranged.) 


SECTION MEETINGS 
10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 


Dance. 

Chairman: Theodora Wiesner, Dalton 
Schools, New York City. 

Secretary: Janet Cumming, University of 
Iowa. 

Presiding: Alice Marting, College of Music 
of Cincinnati. 

Business Meeting and the Election of Officers. 

Topic: “The Dance in the Physical Fitness 
Program.” 

Speakers: Dorothy La Salle, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C.; Ruth Mur- 
ray, Wayne University, Detroit; June 
Metz Thorn, Morgantown High School, 
Morgantown, West Virginia. 

Summariser: (To be selected.) 


Joint Meeting of Sections: 


Dental Health, Randolph G. Bishop, National 
Dental Hygiene Association, Washington, 
D. C., Chairman. 

School Physicians, George Wheatley, MD 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Ney 
York City, Chairman. 


School Nutrition, Melva Bakkie, American 


Red Cross, Washington, D. C., Chairman, 

School Nursing, Ethel E. Osborne, Board of 
Education, Cleveland, Chairman. 

Presiding: Ethel E. Osborne, Board of Edy. 
cation, Cleveland. 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers. 

Topics: “School Health Services in War. 
time”; “The Manual on Physical Fitness 
Through Health Education.” 

Panel: Mayhew Derryberry, U. S. Public 
Health Service, Washington, D. C., Chair. 
man; Members: George Wheatley, M.D, 
Dr. Jones; Mrs. Alice Smith; Lucille No- 
lan; Ruth Grout; Alice Miller. 


Joint Meeting of Sections: 


College and University Physical Education 
for Men, Carl Nordly, University of Minne- 
sota, Chairman. 

Men’s Athletics, John Van Why, Wittenberg 
College, Springfield, Ohio, Acting Chair- 
man. 

Intramural Athletics, Robert L. Browne, 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, 
Louisiana, Chairman. 

Presiding: Carl S. Nordly, University of 


Minnesota. 
Summarizer: Willard Ashbrook, Ohio State 
University. 
Business Meeting and Election of Officers. 
Speakers: 


“Intramurals and Military Physical Fit- 
ness,” Col. Theodore P. Bank, Chief of 
Athletic and Recreation Branch, U. §. 
Army, Washington, D. C. 

“The Physical Fitness Manual for Colleges 
and Universities,” Jackson R. Sharman, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 

“The Future of Intercollegiate Athletics.” 
(Speaker to be selected.) 

“Physical Training in the Iowa Navy Pre- 
Flight School,” Lt. E. L. Haislet, Assist- 
ant Director, Iowa Navy Pre-Flight 
School. 

Discussion: Adjustment of Physical Educa- 
tion Programs to Meet the Fitness Needs 
of the War Effort. 


12:20- 1:50 p.m. Luncheons. 

American School Health Association, Clair E. 
Turner, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, President. 

Topic for Discussion: “Health Aspects of the 
High School Victory Corps Program.” 

Wellesley Alumnae Luncheon, Elizabeth 
Rearick, MacMurray College, Jacksonville, 
Illinois, Chairman. 


SECTION MEETINGS 


Professional and Public Relationships 


Health Unit, Mildred Wohlford, State Col- 
lege of Washington, Pullman, Chairman. 
Physical Education Unit, William Grimshaw, 

Ithaca College, Ithaca, Chairman. 
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2:00- 3:30 P.M. 


Recreation Unit, Louis R. Burnett, Public 
Schools, Baltimore, Chairman. 


Presiding: William M. Grimshaw, Ithaca 
Coliege, Ithaca. 

Secretary: Mildred B. Wohlford, State Col- 
lege of Washington. 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers. 

Speakers: 

“Cooperation Between Municipal Depart- 
ments of Recreation and Education,” Louis 
R. Burnett, Department of Education, Bal- 
timore. 

“Wartime Health Responsibilities for Class- 
room Teachers,” Mabel E. Rugen, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

“Your Public Relations Job in Physical Edu- 
cation,” James E. Rogers, National Recrea- 
tion Association, New York City. 

Summarizer: Garrett E. Eppley, United Serv- 
ice Organization, New York City. 


Women’s Athletics. 


2:00- 3:30 p.m. 


Presiding: William M. Grimshaw, Ithaca 
College, Ithaca, Chairman. 


Secretary: Bessie Rudd, Pembroke College, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 

Topic for Discussion: “Implications of Fit- 
ness and Their Application in Women’s 
Athletics.” 

Speakers : 

“Psychological Implications,” Josephine L. 
Rathbone, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

“Sociological Implications,” James A. Quinn, 
Universty of Cincinnati. 

“Physiological Implications,” Jesse F. Wil- 
liams, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill. 

Panel Discussion: Laurentine B. Collins, 
Public Schools, Detroit, Chairman; Dorothy 
La Salle, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Harriet V. Fitchpatrick, 
Public Schools, Cleveland; Helen W. 
Hazelton, Purdue University; Agnes Why- 
man, Barnard College; Anna Espenschgde, 
University of California, Berkeley; iIris 
Boulton, New Trier High School, Winnetka ; 
Ruth Atwell, George Washington Univer- 


sity; Pattric’ Ruth O’Keefe, Public Schools, © 


Kansas City, Missouri. 
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Joint Meeting of Sections: 


Public School Physical Education, Helen 
Manley, Public Schools, University City, 
Missouri, Chairman. 

Private School Physical Education, Captain 
William A. Palmer, Shady Side Academy, 
Pittsburgh, Acting Chairman. 


2:00- 3:30 p.m. Presiding: Helen Manley, Public Schools, 
University City, Missouri. 
Business Meeting and Election of Officers. 
Topic: “How Can We Achieve Fitness 
Through the Physical Education Program 
in Our Schools?” 


Panel: Chairman, Major Birch E. Bayh, 
Chief, Physical Training Division, Army 
Air Forces, Washington, D. C. 

Elementary School Level, Muriel Lomax, 
Public Schools, St. Joseph, Missouri. 

Secondary School Level, Captain William A. 
Palmer, Shady Side Academy, Pittsburgh. 

Administrative Point of View, L. P. Stewart, 
Principal, Walnut Hills High School, Cin- 
cinnati. 

Summariser: Jessie R. Garrison, State De- 
partment of Education, Montgomery, Ala- 
bama. 


Joint Meeting of Sections: 


Municipal Recreation, Tam Deering, Recrea- 
tion Commission, Cincinnati, Chairman. 
Private Recreation, Walter M. Hall, Boys’ 
Clubs of America, New York City, Chair- 

man. 

Industrial Recreation, Ralph M. Voorhees, 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company, Chi- 
cago, Chairman. 

Park Recreation, Walter B. Roy, Chicago 
Park District, Chicago, Chairman. 


2:30- 3:30 p.m. Presiding: Walter M. Hall, Boys’ Clubs of 
America, New York City. 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers. 

Topic: “Impact of the War on Community 
Recreation.” 

Panel Discussion: Marc McCloskey, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Washington, D. C.; 
Austin J. Welch, Work Projects Admin- 
istration, Washington, D. C.; Howard 
White, Federal Housing Administration, 
Washington, D. C.; V. K. Brown, Chicago 
Park District, Chicago. 
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E. Benton Salt 
President 


No photograph, Katherine W. 


SECTION MEETINGS 


Research (Physical Education Unit) 
3:45- 5:50 p.m. Presiding: Peter V. Karpovich, M.D., School 
of Aviation Medicine, Randolph Field, 
Texas, Chairman. 
Secretary: Eleanor Metheny, University of 
Southern California. 
Topics for Discussion: “What Have We 
Accomplished in Our Fitness Programs?” 
Panel Members: Mrs. Theresa Anderson, 
Public Schools, Des Moines; Carolyn 
Bookwalter, University of Indiana; Fred- 
erick W. Cozens, University of California, 
Berkeley; Floyd Eastwood, Purdue Uni- 
versity; Granville Johnson, University of 
Denver; Robert Laveaga, Y.M.C.A., Bos- 
ton; C. H. McCloy, State University of 
Iowa. 
5:00- 5:15 p.m. Business Meeting and Election of Officers; 
Report of the Research Council, L. W. 
Irwin, University of Chicago, Chairman. 


Research (Health Education Unit) 
3:45- 5:00 p.m. Presiding: Lloyd E. Webster, University of 
Southern California, Chairman. 
Topic for Discussion: “Contributions of 
Health Education to the National Fitness 
Program.” 
Panel Members: Thomas K. Cureton, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Ben W. Miller, Univer- 
sity of Indiana; Delbert Oberteuffer, Ohio 
State University; Arthur H_  Steinhaus, 
George Williams College. 
5:00- 5:15 p.m. Business Meeting and Election of Officers; 
Report of the Research Council, L. W. 
Irwin, University of Chicago, Chairman. 


Professional Education. 
Health Unit, Edna A. Gerken, Office of Indian 
Affairs, Denver, Chairman. 
Physical Education Unit, Gertrude E. Moul- 
ton, M.D., Oberlin College, Chairman. 


* Mr. C. W. Hackensmith has been acting secretary in the 
absence of Mr. Potter. 


M. E. Potter 
Secretary-Treasurer* 


Montgomery, President-Elect 


Recreation Unit, Henry Dresser, Louisiana 
State University, Chairman. 
3:45- 5:15 p.m. Presiding: Edna A. Gerken, Office of Indian 
Affairs, Denver. 
Business Meeting and Election of Officers. 


Topics: Technique of Classifying Students for 
Physical Training With a Minimum of 
Medical Personnel; Refresher and _ Re- 
Training Courses; Teacher Education Dur- 
ing Wartime. 

Speaker: Charles C. Wilson, M.D., Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Panel Discussion: Ruth Grout, Leader; Lt. 
Eugene Garbee; Lt. Jenny Turnbull; Del- 
bert Oberteuffer. 


College and University Physical Education for Women. 


3:45- 5:15 p.m. Presiding: Elizabeth Kelley, Pomona College, 
Chairman. 


Secretary: Germaine Guiot, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames. 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers. 

Topics: “The Wartime Program of Physical 
Education for College Women”; “The Phy- 
sical Fitness Manual for Colleges and Uni- 
versities.” 

Discussion: (Panel members to be selected.) 


Joint Meeting of Sections: 
School Recreation, Frances Wayman, Public 
Schools, Fort Worth, Texas, Chairman. 
College Recreation, Elizabeth Halsey, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Chairman. 
Institutional Recreation, Alfred Kamm, Boys’ 
Club of Wilmington, Delaware, Chairman. 
Camping and Outing, Jean Bassett, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio, Chairman. 
3:45- 5:15 p.m. Presiding: Elizabeth Halsey, University of 
Iowa. 
Business Meeting and Election of Officers. 


(Continued on page 190) 
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To the 


American Association for Health, 


Physical Education and Recreation 


a Royal Welcome! 


to Cincinnati from 


GIBSON 


Cincinnati’s Largest —Famous for Friendliness 


Here you will enjoy— 


oe DA N . IN G in the Florentine Room 


acclaimed “America’s Most Beautiful Dining Room” 


i LUNCHING in the Sidewalk Cafe 


—it’s smart, intimate, different! 


e BOWLING in the Gibson Bowling Lanes 


—new, modern, air-conditioned 


® BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, DINNER 


in your room or dining room—moderate prices 


@® NEWLY DECORATED ROOMS 
comfortable, home-like, yet the rates are most reasonable 


Single Room, with bath or shower, from $2.75; Double Room, with Double Bed, Bath and 
Shower, from $4.50; Double Room with Twin Beds, Bath and Shower, from $5.50 
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Health Lessons from Primitive L (uing | 


WESTON A. PRICE 


Dental Research Laboratories 
Cleveland, Ohio 


dilemmas impress even the most calloused that 

something serious is going wrong with our 
modern civilization. Remnants of primitive racial 
stocks show us clearly that we are severing the life line 
which is the source of all physical excellence and pro- 
gressive growth in both animals and humans. Of all 
the many past racial stocks of man, only a few have 
persisted in full vigor to this day. It behooves us to 
study critically how these persisting racial groups have 
escaped the pitfalls that have overwhelmed a vast num- 
ber of cultural groups and in some parts of the world 
are so seriously threatening ours. 

In May, 1942, the British Government published a 
paper, entitled Current Trends Of Population in Great 
Britain, covering the closing decade of the last century 
through the four decades of the present century. This 
revealed an increase in progressive decline in popula- 
tion of .69 per cent ranging from 1.13 per cent to 0.44 
per cent. Professor F. A. E. Crew of Edinburgh has 
recently commented thus on the lowering birth rate in 


WY ‘rien chaos as well as national and individual 


’ Fig. 1. These four Melanesian boys, born on different islands, look 
like brothers, but are not blood relations. They illustrate the role of 
heredity in reproducing racial type. 


Europe: “A people's birth rate is the measure of their 
faith in themselves... ” 

While birth rate is a very important controlling fac- 
tor in population, the number of citizens may be secon- 
dary to quality in regard to significance. Population 
figures may mean much in national and international 
policies. Clearly the greatest problems which concern 
us relate to the health, comfort, and character of the 
individuals. Any decline of modern cultures, accord- 
ingly, has to do primarily with problems of individuals, 
Many students of modern social problems have empha- 
sized strongly the factors that concern individuals. A 
few illustrations of these estimates of our modern de- 
generation are the following: 

1. Modern man is delicate . . . The organism seems 
to have become more susceptible to degenerative di- 
seases. (Carrel) 

2. Nearly one-third of the whole population (of two 
dozen states) is of a type to require some supervision. 
(Laird) 

3. It was stated, in 1940 that, of 2,000,000 babies to 
be born in 1941 in the United States of America, 
738,386 or 37 percent will be wholly or partially was- 
ted. (National Committee for Planned Parenthood) 

4. Of all the psychological causes of crime, the com- 
monest and gravest is usually alleged to be a defective 
mind... (Burt) 

5... . Gross human congenital malformations arise 
solely from influences which affect the germ cells prior 
to fertilization. (Murphy) 

6. Eggs (fertilized ova) are not all of equal quality ; 
25 per cent are not good enough to be born as living 
individuals. (Streeter) 

7. It is store food which has given us store teeth. 
( Hooton) 

8. There is a nutritional basis for modern physical, 
mental, and moral degeneration. (Price) 

Modern science has revealed that both cultural 
growth and race decline are the results of biologic pro- 
cesses. We have clear indications that an intimate 
study of the activities of remnants of primitive racial 
stocks that have persisted through many centuries can 
reveal what these stocks have done that less successful 
cultures have failed to do. On this basis, I have sought 
out and studied remnants of fourteen primitive racial 
stocks in various parts of the world, both where they 
are still protected by their isolation and where they 
live in various stages of modernization. The studies 
have been made on both levels—primitive and mod- 
ern—in order to throw light upon the factors contri- 
buting to growth or breakdown of the different levels. 
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S WE think of human racial groups in our chang- 
A ing environments we find an essential difference 
between man and the lower animals in that the latter 
gre motivated entirely by forces that are inherent at 
pirth and which we classify broadly under the term 
instinct or inherited wisdom. As man has learned ways 
of modifying and controlling his environment, he not 
only has lost much of the need for inherited wisdom ; 
but he has also developed a greatly reduced capacity 
for transferring and utilizing it. In his primitive state, 
he, like the animals about him, has little choice other 
than to follow his instinctive wisdom and tribal cus- 
toms, which make imperative his adaptation to that 
environment which has been competent to produce and 
maintain him in it, just as it has many other forms of 


animal life. 

In selecting the remnants of primitive racial stocks 
for this study, I have put much emphasis on a wide 
range of physical environments as determined by their 
location, including groups from the bleak Arctic to the 
humid equatorial jungles, and groups from high moun- 
tain habitations to ocean levels in various latitudes. 
Since the primary problem has been to learn the nature 
of the forces underlying our modern expressions of 
degeneration, I have selected groups providing illustra- 
tions of varying degrees of modernization as resulting 
from contact with our modern white race and the foods 
of its commerce. 

Two outstanding groups of changes have been en- 
countered: first, those that relate to individuals; and 
second, those that relate to families. The latter have 
been associated with marked changes in the physical 
characteristics of the groups, including a passing from 
a quite uniform physical type to a wide variety of 
individual physical patterns. An outstanding and con- 
stant factor associated with both these individual and 
group (or family) charactertistics has beén their asso- 
ciation with a change from the particular native type 
of nutrition provided by the given physical environ- 
ment to the foods of our modern commerce which in- 
clude the highly refined and processed foods, many of 
which have been more or less largely demineralized 
and devitalized to make them available for shipping. 
It is of special importance that both the individual and 
family characteristic changes have been similar for all 
of these racial groups. Of equally great significance is 
the fact that they have been similar to those that obtain 
in modernized groups that are degenerating in America 
and Europe. 

Important phases of the field study have been the 
gathering of samples of foods and the shipping of these 
samples to my laboratories in Cleveland for chemical 
analysis. The analyses have disclosed a wide range of 
food substances dependent upon the climatic conditions 
controlling them. Notwithstanding the wide variations 
in kind of foods, the ultimate content of the various 
foods was made up of substances essential for body 
building and repair in adequate quantity. The foods 
from all of the different menus had been selected in 
accordance with the accumulated wisdom of the va- 
rious groups. Since the displacing foods of commerce 
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are relatively the same for all of these groups, there is 
available from these studies a clear indication that the 
human body reacts similarly regardless of its color and 
habitation. 


Because we are primarily concerned with the forces 
involved in the degeneration of cur masses, and since 
the forces of degeneration are closely associated with a 
second group of forces, namely, those causing struc- 
tural changes within the family group, the writer will 
concentrate attention on disclosing causes of structural 
changes. 

NE of the striking impressions a person expe- 

riences in studying individuals in an_ isolated 
group is the physical similarity in facial form and body 
build of the various individuals. The impression is 
similar to that made by a very large family of brothers 
and sisters. Indeed, this similarity is found to obtain 
in the members living on widely separated islands, as 
for example, in the cases of Melanesians and Polyne- 
sians of the Pacific. An illustration of this is given in 
Figure 1 which presents photographs of four Melan- 
esian boys. There is a striking similarity in the faces 
of the four; and for the anthropologist there is marked 
evidence of a quite uniform skeletal development. From 
the teeth, the only visible part of the skeleton, one can 
discover the arrangement and development of the max- 
illary and mandibular bones of the face. The arrange+ 


ment and development were model types in every case. © 


An outstanding feature of all of the primitive racial 


Fig. 2. The change in facial and dental arch form made in a single 
generation is indicated in the pictures. above showing a coastal Indian 
and his son from Peru. In the pictures below, changes from a father 
to a son are indicated for Indians of the high Andes. These are cases 
which show by contrast the results of disturbed hereditary patterns 
caused by faulty nutrition of parents. 
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Fig. 3. Among modernized primitives, many dental arch deformity 
patterns develop similar to common deformities in Europe and America. 
In this deformity pattern the upper laterals develop inside the line 
of the arch. The upper arch is narrowed and the cuspids develop 
outside the arch. A, Eskimo; B, North Canada Indian; C, Polynesian, 
South Sea Island; D, East Indian, Mombasa; E, Negro, Belgian Congo; 
F, Arab, Khartoum. 
groups selected for this study was that where the 
people were still protected from modernization by their 
isolation all dental arches were broad and symmetrical, 
a condition which did not obtain in succeeding genera- 
tions of the modernized groups. 

The Melanesian boys pictured in Fig. 1 live on 
islands widely separated, but their parents had been 
able to reproduce individuals of a highly uniform type. 

I made studies on eight archipelageos of Pacific 
Islands and found striking similarities of countenance 
for each racial group wherever the group was still pro- 
tected by isolation from the foods of commerce. At the 
ports of some of the larger islands where ships of 
commerce had been making regular call for several 
years, marked changes were found in the recently born 
members of even pure racial stocks. Indeed, it was 
most striking to find these physical changes of the face 
occurring in the children of parents who themselves 
were completely free from change. It is very difficult 
for us in the United States, Canada, and Great Britain, 
who are so used to seeing a very wide variety of facial 
forms in any large group of individuals and even in a 
large family, to appreciate the thrill it gives one to be 


in a group where there is so complete uniformity of 
facial forms as there is in many of these isolated groups, 
Another striking impression is made when one finds 
two contrasted groups, namely, one in which all mem. 
bers have broad dental arches and _ well-develo 
bodies and faces, and another in which the individuals 
have a variety of divergent facial patterns, such as 
those we are used to seeing in our modernized cities. 
Instead of well-balanced harmony in the many struc. 
tures that make up the face, we see individuals with 
any of the following divergencies; (1) the face long 
and narrow; (2) the middle third of the face settled 
inward; (3) the chin too short for the rest of the face; 
(4) both the middle and lower third of the face under- 
developed in proportion to the crown; (5) or the face 
typical of mouth breathers. Any or all of these facial 
patterns are likely to be associated with so-called 
crooked teeth, that is, teeth relatively normal in size, 
but teeth for which the arch is too small. Deformities 
in the arrangement of the teeth may be of this type: 
the upper front teeth may go inside the lower front 
teeth instead of lapping outside, (which is normal) ; the 
upper lateral incisors may be inside the line of the 
arch; or the upper cuspids or lower cuspids or both 
may be well outside their arch because there is no 
room in the arch for them. The teeth may be rotated 
in their sockets. The impression given when the upper 
front teeth go inside the lowers is that the chin is too 
prominent. 

We are particularly concerned with the nature of 
the forces that have brought about these marked phy- 
sical changes in order to understand what we see illus- 
trated in the faces in almost any American schoolroom 
of children, particularly in the faces of pupils of teen 
age. 


HERE is an almost universal opinion current to 

the effect that the explanation for these changes in 
facial structure is to be found in the normal operation 
of the laws of heredity through the mixing of racial 
stocks in different types. It has been supposed and 
taught that the crooked teeth were the result of faulty 
breathing habits, thumb or finger-sucking, or bad posi- 
tions when sleeping. One explanation that is very 
common is that the boy or girl with the deformed face 
or crooked teeth has face and teeth like one of the 
parents or grandparents, which result is supposed to 
be precisely what would have to occur according to the 
laws of heredity. 


In order to demonstrate that the condition is due to 
intercepted heredity rather than to heredity, I made a 


. special study of the children of parents who had not 


had any of these expressions of deformity of facial form 
and whose parents had not had these deformities. The 
United States, while being a melting pot, has still 
many immigrants living who were born in various dis- 
tricts in Europe where these deformities were not 
current. It is very important that we should keep an 
open mind and not assume, because we have not ob- 
served what is very apparent all about us, that it does 
not exist. The need for this open-mindedness will be 
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strikingly illustrated later when we study succeeding 
members of individual families. If this problem were 
one of heredity, it could not occur in extreme form and 
variety of patterns in the first generation after an 
ancestral line had changed so simple a factor in its 
environment as nutrition, In a study of over twelve 
hundred skulls of the Chimu culture on the coast of 
South America, I did not find a single skull with any 
of these typical divergency patterns in the arrange- 
ment of the bones of the face and teeth. These skulls 
were those of people who had died and had been buried 
hundreds of years ago in the dry sands of the arid 
coastal region where the shores are bathed by the 
Humboldt current which abounds in a variety of sea 
food which food makes normal heredity possible. 
Among the moderns living there, large numbers, and 
indeed in many communities a large percentage, of 
the children of teen age showed these divergency pat- 
terns. Some of these children were reported to be of 
pure Chimu stock. 


In the upper view in Figure II, we see a father and 
son of the Chimu culture. The father has the splen- 
didly developed features of that stock. His dental 
arches are wide, and the facial bones well developed. 
At the right is his son. He apparently is of as pure 
blood stock as his parents. Something serious has hap- 
pened in that environment which has made for con- 
spicuous changes in the facial patterns for the large 
group of children of teen age belonging to the native 
colony of the International Oil Company resident at 
Talara, northern Peru. The reason I am at pains to 
refer to the deformity of the children of the early ‘teen 
age is that the full expression of these facial deformity 
changes is only seen with the development of the adult 
face and its permanent dentition. The deformities may 
occur even in the deciduous arch. When they do, how- 
ever, the condition is usually more aggravated with the 
eruption of the second teeth and the development of 
the adult face. 


NOTHER of the facial stocks extending back 

many centuries in history is that of the Inca cul- 
ture of the high Andes of South America, both the 
Aymara and Quichua groups. In the lower part of 
Figure II, we see a father from near Cuzco in the 
high Andes, who shows the splendid facial form and 
typical design of the members of this tribe. The same 
facial pattern is also evidenced in the splendid collec- 
tions of skulls in the various museums and recent exca- 
vations in this region. At the lower right, is shown 
this Inca’s son, who, notwithstanding all the impacts 
of preceding generations, shows a marked divergence 
from the tribal patterns of face and dental arch. Some 
powerful force other than that of hereditary influence 
and Mendelian laws has been operative to overcome 
heredity. The power of this inhibiting force is empha- 
sized by the constancy of the response to it of humans 
of different races in different parts of the world. 


For brevity, I will show in Figure III one common 
type of dental arch deformity which is associated with 
the depression of the lateral incisors and undue prom- 
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Fig. 4. Typical degeneration in younger members of same family. 
Above, Maori, New Zealand; center, Aborigines, Australia; below, 
Micronesian, Island north of Australia. This condition of lowered 
reproductive capacity of parents, though unrecognized, is very, very 
common in America. 
inence of the cuspids. This deformity may be noted in 
Picture A, of a modernized Eskimo girl; in B, of a 
modernized North Canada Indian boy; in C, of a mod- 
ernized Polynesian; in D, of an East Indian at Mom- 
basa; in E, of a Negro in Belgian Congo, and in F, of 
an Arab of Khartoum. Similar illustrations were ob- 
tained in various tribes in process of modernization, 
including Australian Aborigines, New Zealand Maori, 
Malay races, north of Australia, Africans, and indeed 
many European groups such as Gaelics, Italians, and 
Swiss. 

This problem of facial change is so generally asso- 
ciated with the various, processes of so-called moderni- 
zation that it appears in probably 40 per cent of the 
families in the United States and Canada where there 
are several children. We can often use our own fami- 
lies to illustrate the operation of the force by comparing 
younger members of the family with older members. 
In many districts this condition is present in a major- 
ity of the families. 


The two boys in the center of Figure IV are Aus- 
tralian Aborigines who were living on a reservation 
where the food is supplied almost entirely by the domi- 
nant white race. The first child born before the parents 
were brought into the reservation is shown at the left. 
He is a handsome boy with facial and dental arch de- 
sign characteristic of the tribe. His brother at the 

(Continued on page 184) 
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Kansas City Skyline 


April 2, 3 Hotel President Kansas City, Mo. 


General Information Schools, Clayton, Mo.; Nina B. Lamkin, Di- 
rector, Division State Department Public 


Convention Theme: Fitness Problems of 1943. Health, Nebraska; Karl Menninger, Menninger 
Type of Convention: A workshop conference with extensive Clinic, "Topeka, a ; 


ity f icipation by all. 
10:30-12:30: Level Round Tables on “Fitness Probleme of 
Changes Necessitated: A shortened conference, on the advice 1943 and Health.” 


of Joseph Eastman, Office of Transportation. Abandonment of 


the traditional organization by sections due to enlistments of Elementary: Mildred Cook, Field Supervisor 

many leaders. Change of the convention city because of mili- Nurse, Kansas City, Mo. 7 

tary need of city originally chosen. Summarizer—Helen Fahey, Public Schools, Kan- 
Leading Speakers: John B. Kelly, Federal Office of Defense sas City, Mo. 


Health, and Welfare Services; Herold C. Hunt, Superintendent High School Girls: Margaret Willhoit, City 


Health Dept., Kansas City. Mo. 
of Schools, Kameas City, Jay B. Nash, President Bevent, Public Schools, 
of the National Association; Dorothy La Salle, Specialist in cae Wa: Sie 
Physical Fitness, U. S. Office of Education; C. H. McCloy, 
: High School Boys: L. P. Dittemore, Supervisor 
Professor of Physical Education, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Ia.; Mabel Lee, Director of Physical Education for 
: ; 4 Summarizer. Howard Porter, Public Schools, 
Women, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb.; Helen Starr, = ie Meee 
Assistant Professor, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
; College Women: Helen Starr, Chairman of 
Minnesota; John L. Bracken, Superintendent of Schools, Clay- 
ton, Mo., and Chairman of Commission which prepared “Health —_— y 


in Schools”; Nina B. Lamkin, Director, Division State Depart- Mimeagelis. : 
ment of Health, Nebraska; Elizabeth Halsey, Director of ‘ Summarizer—Gladys Leonard, Director of Phy- 
Physical Education for Women, State University of Iowa, sical Education for Women, University of 
Iowa City, Ia.; Carl L. Nordly, State Director of Physical South Dakota, Vermillion, S. D. 
Fitness and Recreation, and Associate Professor, University of College Men: Glen Galligan, Director of Health 
Minnesota, Minneapolis; Wilma Haynes, Co-Director of the and Physical Education, State Teachers Col- 
State Physical and Recreation Program, and Director of Phy- lege, Winona, Minn. 
sical Education for Women, Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. ; Summarizer——Arthur Wendler, State Univer- 
Edward Haislet, Et. USNR, Assistant Athletic Director ; sity of Iowa, Assistant Professor of Physical 
Louis Barrett, Regional Recreation Representative, Federal Education, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Security Administration; Karl Menninger, Menninger Clinic, 
Topeka, Kansas. 12:30- 2:00: General Luncheon. 
Presiding: Myra Murrell, President, Kansas City 
FRIDAY, APRIL 2 Association for Health, Physical Education and 
9 :00-10 :30: FIRST GENERAL SESSION Recreation, Public Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 
Presiding: Carl L. Nordly, President-Elect of Fitness film: “Do Your Bit—Be Physically Fit.” 
the Central District. Office of Physical Education and Recreation, 
Topic: “Fitness Problems of 1943 and Health.” Office of Civilian Defense for Minnesota. 
Speakers: John L. Bracken, Superintendent of Legislative Council Luncheon. 
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Gertrude M. Baker Carl L. Nordly 
President President-Elect 


2:00- 3:30: SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


Presiding: Helen Manley, Director of Physical 
Education, Public Schools, University City, 
Mo. 

Topic: “Fitness Problems of 1943 and Physical 
Education.” 

Speakers: Jay B. Nash, President of National 
Association. 

Dorothy La Salle, Specialist in Physical Fitness, 
U. S. Office of Education. 

Mabel Lee, Director of Physical Education for 


Women, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 


C. H. McCloy, Professor of Physical Education, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 


3:30- 5:30: Level Round Tables on “Fitness Problems of 
1943 and Physical Education.” 


Elementary: Muriel Lomax, Director of Health 
and Physical Education, St. Joseph, Missouri. 

Summarizer—Helen Fahey, Public Schools, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

High School Girls: Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, Assis- 
tant Director of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, Kansas City, Mo. 

Summarizer—Ruth Bryant, Public Schools, Uni- 
versity City, Mo. 

High School Boys: Willard N. Greim, Director 
of Health Education, Public Schools; Denver 
Colorado. 6 :30- 9:30: 

Summarizer—Howard Porter, Public Schools, 

Kansas City, Kansas. 

College Women: Edna McCullough, Director of 
Physical Education for Women, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas. 

Summarizer—Gladys Leonard, Director of Phy- 
sical Education for Women, University of 
South Dakota, Vermillion, S. D. 9 :30-12 :00: 

College Men: Louis Keller, Acting Director of 
the Department of Physical Education and 
Athletics, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 7 :30- 9:00: 
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Pattric Ruth O'Keefe 
Vice-President 


Howard G. Porter 
Sec.-Treas. 


Summarizer—Arthur Wendler, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Physical Education, State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 

Informal Banquet. 


Presiding: Gertrude M. Baker, President. 

Speakers: Herold C. Hunt—‘“Fitness as the Ad- 
ministrator Views It.” 

Helen M. Starr—‘Fitness, a 1943 Interpretation.” 

John B. Kelly—‘“Fitness, a War Effort in 
Schools and Communities.” 


Square Dancing and Social Dancing. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 3 


Legislative Council Breakfast. 
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9 :00-10 :00: 


10 :00-11 :00: 


11 :00-12 :30: 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


Presiding: Howard G. Porter, Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Central District. 

Topic: “Fitness Problems of 1943 in the State 

and Community.” 

Speakers: Wilma H. Haynes, Co-Director of the 
Missouri Physical Fitness and Recreation Pro- 
gram and Director of Physical Education for 
Women, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. 

Carl L. Nordly, Minnesota Director of Physical 
Fitness and Recreation, and Associate Pro- 


fessor, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


Presiding: A. O. Anderson, Director of Physical 
Education and Recreation, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Topic: “Fitness Problems of 1943 and Recre- 
ation.” 
Speakers: Elizabeth Halsey, Director of Phy- 
sical Education for Women, State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 

Edward Haislet. Lt., USNR, Assistant Athletic 
Director. 

Lewis Barrett, Regional Recreation Representa- 
tive, Federal Security Agency. 


Level Round Tables on ‘Fitness Problems of 
1943 and Recreation.” 


Elementary: Katharine Irvine, Public Schools. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Summarizer—Helen Fahey, Public Schools, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 

High School Girls: Eva Lyman, Public Schools, 
Wichita, Kansas. 


2:00- 3:30: 


3:30- 4:30: 


4 :30- 5:30: 


Summarizer Ruth Bryant, 
University City, Missouri. 
High School Boys: Harold Jack, Minnesota 
State Supervisor of Health and Physical Eqy. 
cation. 

Summariser: Howard G. Porter, Public Schools 
Kansas City, Kansas. 


College Women: Elizabeth Graybeal, Director of 
Physical Education, State Teachers College, 
Duluth, Minnesota. 

Summarizer—Gladys Leonard, Director of Phy- 
cal Education, University of South Dakota, 
Vermillion, S. Dak. 

College Men: (To be announced) 

Summarizer—Arthur Wendler, Assistant Profes. 
sor, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia, 


Public Schools, 


States Luncheon. 


Presiding: Eloise Lemon, President Missour 
Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, State Teachers College, 
Warrensburg, Mo. 


Address by Jay B. Nash. 
FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 


Presiding: Gertrude M. Baker, President 
Topic: “Conference Summaries by Key People 
in Health, Physical Education, and Recreation,” 
Open Forum. 


Presiding: Helen Manley, Director of Physical 
Education, Public Schools, University City, 
Mo. 

Topic: “Reactions of Convention Delegates to 
Conference Summaries.” 


1943 and 1944 Executive Committee Meeting. 


Make the Kansas City Conference Trip 
Your Most Enjoyable .... Stop at 


Frank J. Dean, Managing Director 


HOTEL 


PRESIDENT 


Headquarters for 
CENTRAL DISTRICT CONFERENCE 
Physical Education Association 


Ho‘el President welcomes you with hospitality at its finest. 450 luxuri- 
cusly modern rooms with friendly, accommodating service at moderate 
rates. Conveniently located, close to everything. 

Early Reservations, please 


Visit the popular-priced Coffee Shop and the famous Drum Room 


14th AND BALTIMORE AVENUE 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


April 2-3 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


12:30- 2:00: 


Let Us Honor Dr. R. Tait McKensio 


We honor ourselves when we honor Dr. R. Tait McKenzie. The Committee on the McKenzie Memorial has given us an 


opp 


for their use. 


ortunity to perpetuate, in a very intimate way, the memory of our great leader and friend. The McKenzie Medallions 
which were prepared a year ago, are now ready for distribution. _ The War Production Board has given written approval 
What history will do for Dr. McKenzie, let ts—his intimate friends—do first. It is my earnest hope that you 


will cooperate with this Committee, through the Chairman, Mr. Grover W. Mueller—Jay B. Nasu. 


We Honor Our Profession When We Honor 
Dr. R. Tait McKenzie 


Edinburgh castle at sunset and gaze upon the 
“Scottish-American War Memorial’ to have 
fully known R. Tait McKenzie. 

The central figure of the memorial is a full-size kilted 
youth, symbolic of Scotland, his gaze intently raised to 
the castle, his expression wrapped in eagerness. He 
is starting up as if in answer to “The Call.” “The 
Call” is one which comes to all youth, regardless of 
“border, breed, or birth,” to defend not only a country 
but a way of life. There is resolution in his mien, 
resolution to secure liberty and freedom not only for 
one people, but for all men. In the stone beneath the 
frieze, twenty-five feet away, forming a background to 
the figure, runs an inscription, cut in sixteenth century 
Scottish lettering : 


“Tf it be life that waits, 

I shall live for ever unconquered, 
If death, I shall die at last 
Strong in my pride and free.” 


In a grassy plot, in a churchyard nearby, the heart of 
R. Tait McKenzie is buried. That heart still lives in us 
who felt the warmth of his friendship and the power of 
his inspiration. 

How proud we are in any circle of scientists, writers, 
or artists, to say, “Oh, you mean our Dr. McKenzie,” 
for over forty years in the physical education profes- 
sion; a sculptor, writer, and scientist. 

There is a long list of athletic bronzes which honor 
and help to commemorate our professions for all time. 
There is a collection of his athletic sculpture at Yale, 
one at the University of Pennsylvania, and his other 
works are at various colleges, museums, and cities in 
this country and abroad. “The Sprinter,” modeled in 
1902, “The Athlete,” in 1903, “The Competitor,” in 
1906, received world-wide attention ; ““The Onslaught,” 
football group in the Montreal Art Gallery, consumed 
five years of his time; the Olympic “Shield of the 
Athletes” is a large six-foot medallion or calendar of 
sports, from an old one dating back to the Aztecs and 
Mayans. On this he spent five years of work. 

In all, he modeled over two hundred and thirty 
figures, portraits, medallions, medals, and plaques. The 
Society of Medalists honored him by having him make 
their thirteenth medal. As a motive here, he selected 
“Strength,” symbolized by the shotputter, and “Speed,” 
by the sprinter. 

Dr. McKenzie was also a lecturer, a writer of books 
and essays, and as a physician he applied his knowledge 


O* must stand in the lengthened shadows of 
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The Joy of Effort 


for our profession in his book “Exercise In Education 
and Medicine.” 

“It seems as though I must have known them,” said 
a distinctive visitor in Dr. McKenzie’s studio, when 
he glanced for the first time at the Association Seal. On 
the seal, Dr. McKenzie portrayed the profiles of the 
typical American boy and girl, a composite result of an 
extensive study of boys and girls from all our American 
colleges. His bronze medallion, “The Joy of Effort,” 
fashioned in commemoration of the Olympic games at 
Stockholm, brought him a silver medal from the King 
of Sweden. 

He was president of our Association in 1912-15; 
past president of The Society of Directors of Physical 
Education in Colleges; a “Member of the American 
Medical Association,” a fellow of the American Phys- 
ical Education Association, and a fellow of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Physical Education from which he 
received a special honor award. 

Let us hold this leader of physical education, this 
artist, this physician and patron of culture, before the 
eyes of our young men and women in colleges, universi- 
ties, and allied institutions. 

The Committee on the McKenzie Memorial is now 
announcing plans whereby this may be done. Medal- 
lions for your desk and office walls are now available; 


(Continued on page 179) 
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ECAUSE of what appears to be 
Statement a tendency to split the ranks of 
On Physical physical education in a controversy 
Fitness between “calisthenics” and “competi- 


” 


tive athletics,” the following state- 
ment is issued: 

There is no desire or tendency on the part of organ- 
ized physical education to abandon emphasis on 
“competitive games, sports, and combat activities.” On 
the contrary, emphasis is on enlarging opportunities 
in the basic instructional or after-school periods to as 
nearly as possible the point of universality. Participa- 
tion in swimming and “rugged team and individual 
games and track and field activities” is essential. 

We believe in inter-school and inter-collegiate games 
for the ablest, and, beyond this, intramural athletic 
and other competitive activities for all, adjusted to 
their needs and abilities. We recognize the value of 
recreational activities for diversional outcomes as well 
as for therapeutic outcomes, both essential elements of 
total fitness. However, for developing physical fitness 
in this war emergency, we do not approve of any 
“mass athletics,” “intragroup sports,” or “drills,” un- 
less they have as a primary purpose the development of 
organic power, alertness, endurance, courage, and 
ruggedness. 

In support of this, the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation in a con- 
ference on April 14, 1942, at New Orleans, adopted 
the following resolution : 

(1) That the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation assembled in Na- 
tional Convention at New Orleans, April 15-18, 1942, 
approve and give wholehearted support to that type 
of program consisting of combat activities, rugged 
team and individual games, track and field athletics, 
and the necessary conditioning exercises related there- 
to, 

(2) That the Association approves and endorses 


as suitable those activities which develop physicaj 
courage, ruggedness, and cooperative effort, which 
teach the recruit not only to protect himself on land, 
sea, and in the air, but also to overcome his Opponent, 
raising to a higher level of intensity the familiar anq 
accepted experiences of American boys in games, 
sports, and combat activities. 

Members of our Association with members of the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association, in coopera- 
tion with physical fitness experts of the Army and 
Navy and others developed for the U. S. Office oj 
Education, a manual for colleges and _ universities, 
Physical Fitness Manual for Colleges and Universities. 
Another manual, Physical Fitness Manual for High 
Schools, was developed for the secondary schools, Ex- 
perts from these groups were in agreement in regard 
to physical fitness needs for men going into the armed 
forces and in general were in agreement that the same 
activities also fitted men for office, farm, or production 
line in war or peace. 

Conditioning Exercises —These are needed for warm. 
ing-up purposes, for increasing flexibility, for pre- 
paring the body to enter safely into strenuous athletic 
contests. Conditioning exercises are needed for strength- 
ening of certain muscle groups, particularly those of 
the upper arm, back, shoulder, and abdomen. These 
strengths are essential in carrying packs on maneuvers 
and on board ships, for lifting, climbing, and also in 
acquiring power to resist fatigue in planes, tanks, on 
the march, or on the watch. These essential qualities 
do not result from many of our athletic programs. 
Conditioning exercises through which power may be 
built, include among others pushing and _ pulling, lift- 
ing and carrying activities, rope, ladder, and_ wall 
climbing, tumbling and pyramid building, hand-to- 
hand contests, some of the formal calisthenics and 
gymnastics, as well as ranger and commando activities. 
These, however, constitute only a part of the program. 

Athletics-Games and Sports—There is general 
agreement among physical education leaders that mere 
muscle strength is not enough. Endurance—‘heart 
power,” best acquired in running, agility, and team- 
work, must be developed. The activities which can 
foster these qualities best are: swimming, running as 
such, or running as is involved in sports. The qualities 
of teamwork recognized by all as a “must” are best, 
if not only, acquired in sport activities. Therefore, 
athletics of the large team or dual type become a “must” 
in any well-rounded program. 

The Will to Win Beyond these strengths, endur- 
ances, and even beyond teamwork, there must be a will 
to win. Effort and interest must be raised to the high- 
est level of performance. Competition in many types 
of activities is at least one successful method of raising 
effort to the “psychological” level, where men can 
perform the seemingly impossible tasks. 

Physical education refuses to have a wedge driven 
into its ranks in an attempt to divide the professional 
workers into sponsors for conditioning exercises and 
sponsors for athletics. We will not be caught on the 
horns of this dilemma where either choice is impossible 
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and unscientific. We insist on the “some of both” for 
everyone and in general this applies also to girls, al- 
though this statement 1s made with particular reference 
to men. 

We insist upon this well-rounded program, all 
phases of which can be made competitive, to develop 
men with endurance who are organically strong, skill- 
fully alert, highly cooperative, and emotionally aroused 
to meet the enemy, man to man, anywhere, on land, 
sea, or in the air—and win.—By Jay B. Nash, President. 


ERIODICALLY 


in America we 


Demand and become aroused over the unfit- 
Justify a ness of youth for war. The revelations 
Daily of the draft inflame our emotions. We 
Program pass state laws; we establish programs 


of health and physical education, and later begin to 
whittle down requirements, sabotage programs, and 
curtail activities. 

The nation is not merely to prepare for a great war 
effort; it is to live before, during, and after. Many of 
our war-like virtues, such as physical courage, stamina, 
cooperation, endurance, and faith in leaders, are desir- 
able traits in people at all times. Hence, plans for 
health and physical fitness must see beyond the imme- 
diate needs of combat forces—important as these are— 
to the needs of youth in relation to national life. 

Health is the first objective of education. We have 
known this for a long time and have protested loudly 
that health must come first but we have assumed that, 
since health is natural, it will come in due course—like 
spring. Disease is natural too. If we do nothing to 
prevent it, disease will come also, and health and dis- 
ease will fight it out with disease winning just about 
half the battles. It is time we stopped giving lip-serv- 
ice to health as the first objective of education. 

Our job is only half done (and yet we ask for just 
one-sixth of the time) if we graduate children from 
schools well prepared scholastically but with remed- 
iable physical defects, poor health habits, or lacking in 
organic power, strength, and endurance. It is just as 
important for a boy or girl to have good health and 
good health habits as it is for them to write an article, 
make a speech, paint a picture, or solve a problem. 
Fundamentally, it is more important. Lack of health is 
the gravest handicap a human being can have. Ask any 
person who has acquired a chronic disease what he 
would be willing to sacrifice to regain health. 

One does not acquire health by reaching for it in 
acrisis. Health must be won by unremitting adherence 
day in and day out, year in and year out, to the un- 
changing laws of health. Children do not naturally or 
instinctively live in accordance with these laws. Some 
do inherit powerful physiques and strong resistance to 
disease, but by and large, the body which we have at 
any given time is the result of what we have done with 
it through the years which have gone before. 

Our health and physical fitness program, to be really 
effective, must start in the kindergarten and continue 
day by day, grade by grade, through the school life of 
the child. If the same attention and enthusiasm for 
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the prevention or correction of physical defects in their 
incipiency had been manifested in the early school years 
of the child as is now being shown just prior to grad- 
uation, obviously the physical disabilities and wastage 
of our youth would have been largely avoided. If child- 
ren are guided day by day in the development and 
maintenance of sound health habits, in the achieve- 
ment of physical strength and vigor, and in the care 
and prevention of disease, we may look forward with 
confidence to the day when our young people, for the 
most part, graduate from our schools in the full glory 
of youthful health and vigor. Now is the time to de- 
mand and justify a daily program of health and 
physical education in places where this standard has 
not been achieved.—By W. K. Streit, Director of 
Physical Education, Cincinnati Public Schools. 


ES, we are all teachers. It is true, 

of course, that we are not all in 
public or private schools as such but 
our doctors do not merely heal the 
sick; our nurses are not merely bed- 
side attendants; dentists are not merely filling teeth. 
They are educational leaders, hence, teachers. Our 
playground and recreational directors, as leaders of 
young and old, are likewise teachers. 


We Are All 
Teachers 


The National Education Association is our parent 
organization. Its roots are back in the year 1857 when 
there were only thirty-one states in the Union. Our 
modest beginning was in 1885 and it was not until 
four years ago that we affiliated with the National 
Education Association. 


For a number of years our Association has been 
housed at the National Education Association building 
on Sixteenth Street, N.W., in Washington, D. C. It 
may be interesting to note that the mortgage for this 
very extensive headquarters was burned at a special 
ceremony during the Annual Meeting this past July. 

During our period of reorganization, before a full- 
time secretary was elected, the parent Association sub- 
sidized our Association to the extent of several thou- 
sand dollars. This subsidy, in a way, is being extended 
by services rendered in many ways. 

Doctors, lawyers, and engineers, through profes- 
sional organization, have established codes of ethics 
and have built for themselves a standing in the com- 
munity, which is indeed enviable. Labor has made 
itself effective by organizing. The teaching profession, 
older and more dignified than any other, can do no less. 

Every teacher should belong to the local, state, and 
national physical education associations and, likewise, 
should belong to the local, state, and national general 
educational associations. Even these combined dues 
are less than those of many associations. 

Help make your school 100 per cent by joining your 
professional and your general teacher associations. 
Many outside the formalized school are eligible. What- 
ever we may forget, let us not forget that we are 
teachers.—By Jay B. Nash, President. 
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Gitness Through Day Camping 


WILLIAM M. GRIMSHAW, Ed.D. 


Professor of Physical Education 
Ithaca College, Ithaca, New York 


HOULD day camps be expected to play important 
S roles in promoting the welfare of youth? In what 

way does day camping contribute to the develop- 
ment of total fitness in childhood? How can day camp- 
ing services be extended to provide, programs of social 
and physical fitness now considered inadequate for 
growing children? 

These questions are being asked widely by educators 
and civic leaders in an effort to discover desirable ways 
and means of providing more adequately for the well- 
being of boys and girls. The implication is not that 
our present programs are necessarily faulty, but rather, 
that the best of these programs should be extended, and 
that their services should be greatly expanded. It is 
now recognized that camping does play an increasingly 
important role in child development, and that its utiliz- 
ation will undoubtedly become more general in our 
educational and recreational programs. 


The camping movement has witnessed several trends 
and divergencies during recent years. At present there 
are many types of camps sponsored by many types of 
agencies. For example, there are the traditional over- 
night camps, work camps, family camps, and others. 
These are operated by various social organizations in- 
cluding tax-supported agencies such as municipal 
recreation commissions, public schools, and 4-H clubs; 
agencies supported by community funds other than 
those obtained through taxation; and finally, there 
are camps conducted by private enterprise. One of 
the most significant developments in recent trends in 
camping, and one to which attention is focused in this 
paper, is the organized day camp. As such, the day 
camp has become an important factor in the camping 
programs of numerous agencies dealing with children. 
The actual beginning of the day-camp movement would 
be difficult to determine from the meager information 
now available, and more research is needed before a 
satisfactory statement can be made regarding its origin. 
It can be said with some assurance, however, that or- 
ganized day-camping began in the early nineteen 
twenties.!* 


AY camping is essentially a camping program. 
Admittedly, the terminology used in connection 
with day camps varies appreciably in its application in 
various sections of the country. In a recent study? of 
150 established day camps extending over a wide geo- 


A paper presented before the Eastern District Association 
of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, April, 1942, 
Pittsburgh. 


*Superior figures refer to bibliography at end of article. 


graphical area, it was clearly revealed that the ter 
“day camping” originated and developed in an effort 
to provide organized, outdoor experience during the 
daytime. Little support was found for the notion that 
day camping should be regarded or conducted as q 
compromise or substitute camping program. On the 
contrary, the day-camp program was widely acknowl. 
edged as a unique plan whereby youth could conven. 
iently engage in camping activities during the daytime 
with provision for the camper to return to his home for 
the night. 

Day camping is now recognized as a significant 
social force as evidenced by the reports and statements 
of many educational agencies and social organizations, 
Living with other people is an absolute necessity, 
Living together becomes an experience of interdepend- 
ent organization from which certain social attitudes 
and behavior patterns are formed. The kind of living 
developed will depend largely upon the social pattern 
of the group or society in which the individual is found. 
Day camping is a kind of living and, under proper 
guidance, can be regarded as an avenue leading to 
healthful, satisfying exerience, and social progress. 

' Initiation into new life situations is often a difficult 
adjustment for children. There is usually need for a 
period of introduction, a period of easing into the new 
social environment. As desirable as camp life may be 
for developing social skills and appreciations, many 
children shy away when, priviledged to enter into camp 
activities in the woods and open fields and are relue: 
tant to leave home and the artificial things with which 
they are most familiar. Attitudes formed early in child- 
hood are often conditioned by forcing the child into 
situations for which he is not yet ready. An illustration 
of this is recalled in a personal experience with an 
eight-year-old-boy who had been placed in an overnight 
camp against his desire. Despite the excellence of the 
camp and the careful guidance given him, the emo- 
tional strain was too great and resulted in a “run- 
a-way” camper. This same boy entered a prominent 
day camp on his own initiative later in the summer. 
There, he gradually developed his camping interests 
with a feeling of security knowing that home was near- 
by, and that he could return there each night. The 
final chapter in this case was the thrill coming to this 
lad a year later when he returned to his overnight 
camp to stay the whole season, feeling that he was bet- 
ter prepared through his day-camping experience to do 
the things he really wanted to do. To younger children, 
especially those who have never ventured far away 
from the immediate home surroundings, day-camping 
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education provides unusual opportunities for modifying 
certain attitudes and developing others more desirable 


toward camp life. 


BVIOUSLY, social fitness has broader implica- 

tions than time permits for discussion here. We 
know, however, that our American way of life depends 
largely upon the fundamental nature of the term. Har- 
monious living, manifested in the ability to get along 
with others and to adjust oneself to changing social 
conditions, is basic. The pattern of organized day camp- 
ing seeks to accomplish these objectives by assisting 
younger children in the development of their abilities 
to adjust to real life situations through an environment 
of natural surroundings and creative atmosphere. . - 

Recommendations have been made time and again 
for the provision of an adequate physical fitness pro- 
gram for youth. The activity program on the elemen- 
tary school level is particularly lacking in time. Dr. 
Jay B. Nash of New York University writing in the 
New York Times,® suggests that a total exercise pro- 
gram of three to five hours daily is needed for the 
average growing child. The period for building physi- 
cal fitness in terms of organic power is during youth, 
especially that period between the ages of 6 to 16. Phy- 
sical fitness is not built of inactivity; there must be 
exercise of a vigorous nature if the power of endurance 
and the ability to resist fatigue and infection are to be 
developed. 

The responsibility for bringing about these vital 
necessities for growing children lies with every agency 
dealing with youth, the home not excluded. When the 
activity programs of schools and homes are not ade- 
quate to meet the necessities of children, then other 
ways and means must be found to do the job. In this 
connection the day camp is capable of providing excel- 
lent service. What exercise of the organic fitness type 
could be better or more appropriate than that obtained 
through sports, games, swimming, hiking, rowing, run- 
ning, and other vigorous activities in the outdoors? 

Every great national emergency brings to light cer- 
tain inadequacies in many fields of endeavor. The cir- 
cumstances surrounding us now are no exceptions to 
this observation. The inadequacies which prohibit the 
fullest use of camping, as a contributing factor in the 
whole development of boys and girls, are vividly appar- 
ent. Camping experience has long been regarded as a 
vital instrument in child development with special 
reference to social and physical fitness. Yet, only about 
5 per cent of the nation’s youth* are said to enjoy 
annually the advantages which are fundamental in the 
organized camping program, and for many of these 
young persons the camping period is often less than a 
week. In one large eastern city only 3 per cent of the 
children attended a camp of any kind last year; it can 
be assumed that in many communities even fewer were 
privileged with such opportunities. Further, the attend- 
ance by those who are privileged even with limited 
camping during the summer months is largely confined 
to two main groups: (1) those supported by various 
youth agencies, and (2) those children whose parents 
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are financially able to provide private camping. This 
being true, it is obvious that the vast majority of mil- 
lions of boys and girls, belonging to a third or middle 
group, never attend camp at all. 


T IS evident from available peace-time information 

that greater numbers of children could benefit 
through camping education if the country’s camping 
resources were developed for fuller use. The need and 
desirability of such development during normal peace 
time is generally understood; the present emergency 
adds enormously to that already demonstrated need, 
and certainly, the present crisis has not diminished its 
desirability. Youth organizations everywhere recog- 
nize the urgency for the immediate extension of camp- 
ing services. Because parents in increasing numbers 
will be taking part in defense industry and other 
civilian work, children will become more and more 
dependent on guidance outside the home during the 
summer and months beyond. In some instances steps 
have already been taken to cope with the situation 
which is causing growing concern over children whose 
parents leave the home daily to engage in war industry 
and national defense work. An example of leadership 
directed toward ‘relieving these increasingly noticeable 
conditions is contained in a statement® on the organi- 
zation of a point committee consisting of representa- 
tives of the Children’s Bureau, the United States 
Office of Education, and the Works Project Admini- 
stration for the purpose of coordinating efforts being 
made in states and localities to provide for the children 
of working parents. In Massachusetts, Governor Sal- 
tonstall has appointed a committee from representa- 
tives of several youth agencies to promote camping as 
one means of providing for the well-being of children 
during critical periods. These committees, like others 
engaged in the responsibilities of national welfare, 
would welcome information and suggestions that might 
serve effectively in the discovery of ways and means of 
providing for youth. 

The acceptance of organized day camping as an inte- 
gral part of camping education is becoming more 
general. Recognition of its outcome in terms of per- 
sonal fitness for thousands of boy and girl campers is 
becoming increasingly apparent. The immediate task, 
then, is to make available the necessary leadership, 
facilities, and funds for a greatly needed extension of 
day-camping services. May I call your attention to 
certain proposals which might prove helpful in making 
possible a broad program designed to benefit millions 
of children through camping? 

1. The immediate enactment of the proposed Schwert 
Bill, or similar measure containing provisions for the 
establishment of school camps. 

In situations where public school authorities have 
introduced day camping in the school curriculum, the 
reports favor the continuance of these programs. Finan- 
cial help as proposed in the Schwert Bill would un- 
questionably encourage local school officials to respond 
with increased emphasis upon the expansion of camp- 

(Continued on page 175) 
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Should Sex Education Taught 


High Schools? 


EX education not only should be taught in high 

schools; sex education is being taught in the 

twenty-eight Pittsburgh junior and senior high 
schools very successfully. Practically all educators 
and parents agree that a knowledge of the fundamental 
facts regarding sex is a vital part of every child’s 
education. The question that has caused so many argu- 
ments has been, “Where should this information be 
given and by whom?” This question would never be 
raised if parents were qualified and were willing to 
assume their responsibility. There is no question as 
to where sex education should be given nor by whom. 
Children should be given this information in the home 
by the parents, but unfortunately the large majority 
of parents do not assume the responsibility. Many 
parents sincerely want to instruct their children, but 
they never seem to find the right time to approach the 
subject, and they put it off; then suddenly they have 
young men and young women to deal with, and the 
task is more difficult. Because of their devotion and 
close relationships, they are supersensitive to each 
other’s reactions; embarrassment creeps in; they can- 
not think of the right words to use, and both daughter 
and mother or son and father are glad to escape. A 
parent will rationalize by saying, “I do not have the 
vocabulary to explain the anatomy and the functions of 
the sex organs.”” There are still a few parents who 
excuse their neglect by saying, “What they do not 
know won't hurt them.” It has been our experience 
in talking to mothers that the majority will frankly 
admit, “Our girls should be informed, but we do not 
know how to tell them.’’ Perhaps if we can success- 
fully convince girls and boys in this generation that sex 
hygiene is a necessary part of their education and that 
it can be thought of in other than emotional and glam- 
orous terms, they will take the responsibility of teach- 
ing their children in their homes, and sex education 
classes in our schools can be discontinued. 


OR years the teachers in the Division of High 
School Girls’ Physical Education of Pittsburgh, 
realizing the need for a course in social hygiene, urged 
that such a course be given. Girls have repeatedly ask- 
ed questions regarding sex problems. They say, 
“Teachers talk up to and around the subject in health 
classes and in science classes, but we are not encour- 
aged to ask questions we really want answered.” “Sure, 
we know about babies; but we get the information by 
the grape-vine method, and how do we know that it is 


‘ accurate?”’ “The sex life of birds and flowers is very 


interesting, but after all, we are neither flowers nor 
birds.” Teachers of physical education felt the need 
for a course in sex hygiene and felt that because of 
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By 
RUTH E. BEACH 


Supervisor, Division of High School Girls’ Physical Ed 
Public Schools of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


ucation, 
their particular contact with the students, and because 
of their training, they should teach the course. Women 
instructors meet all the girls; they supervise their 
showers; they talk to them about their excuses from 
swimming and strenuous athletics: they are in 
position to create a more friendly and personal rel- 
tionship about matters pertaining to their welfare. 

In 1940 we were given permission to try out a pro- 
gram of sex education for girls in two schools with the 
understanding that if it evoked too much criticism, the 
program would be discontinued ; but if, after a semester, 
the program proved to be worth while, we could start 
classes in four additional schools the second semester 
and double the number each succeeding semester. At 
the end of the first year there were no adverse criti- 
cisms and such an abundance of praise and apprecia- 
tion from the girls and their mothers that we offered 
the course in all schools the following year. A similar 
course has been started for boys and will no doubt be 
given in all schools in the near future. 

Our first step was the writing of a tentative outline; 
it really is not a course of study. Briefly, it includes 
a statement of the philosophy and objectives, a few sug- 
gestions that would help the teacher in her approach, 
and a list of questions that should be answered and dis- 
cussed. There are five topics for discussion. We 
decided to list menstruation as the first, because it 
would be least embarrassing; and the subject would 
pave the way for a friendly, frank, unemotional discus- 
sion of the other topics, which are, in this order: Phy- 
siology of the Sex Organs; How Life Begins; How 
Life Develops; Marriage Laws. In the latter, the 
social relationships pertaining to marriage and the fam- 
ily are discussed, the conditions to be considered before 
marriage, and the responsibilities marriage involves. 
This topic also gives a practical approach to the dis- 
cussion of social diseases, since all persons applying for 
a marriage license in Pennsylvania must take the Was- 
sermann test. 

The sixth lesson is conducted by a woman physi 
cian. Much depends on the personality of the physi 
cian. We have been particularly fortunate in having 
exactly the right person. She is a member of our 
School Health Service Department and knows and 
understands girls. She answers the questions that 
have been too difficult for the instructor, and she re- 
views the preceding topics from a physician’s point 
view, in language simple enough to be understood. 
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N THE administration of the course there are a few 
rules which must not be broken. Religious differ- 
ences are not to be discussed. No examinations are 
to be given. No assignments should be made, and 
there are no credits given for the course. We regard 
these discussions as private conversations to which vis- 
itors are not welcome. 

Before this outline was given to the teachers for 
study, it was presented to representatives of religious 
organizations and parent-teacher groups. They all 
approved the plan but felt as we did that it was a 
much bigger and more difficult undertaking than it 
has proved to be. We anticipated many problems that 
did not arise, such as how to deal with the secretive 
girls, the sophisticated girls, the braggadocio, the vul- 
gar girl, the girl who is morbidly curious, and the girl 
who is saturated with “old wives’ tales.” If there were 
such girls, the teachers were not aware of them, or per- 
haps all that was needed was the opportunity to have 
instruction and understanding of sex problems from an 
ethical and moral plane. 

The second step and by far the most important in 
the organization was the selection of teachers and a 
physician. Not all teachers are emotionally or temper- 
amentally suited to teach sex hygiene. Not all teach- 
ers want to teach the subject, and surely that is one 
subject that no teacher should be forced to teach. Not 
all physicians are good teachers. 


The next important step was to decide what age 
group should be given the course and to make sure no 
girls should be scheduled who did not want to take 
the course or whose parents did not approve. We 
selected the 9A girls as the logical age group, but be- 
cause we did not want any girl in the school to be 
deprived of the course if she really wanted to take it, 
we also gave the 12A girls an opportunity. In another 
year we will have reached all girls in the 10th, 11th, 
and 12th grades. 

The teachers of health and physical education in 
each school who were selected to teach the course met 
all girls in the specified grades and briefly explained 
the content and the organization of the course. Each 
girl who wanted to take the course was given a letter 
stating that the teaching of sex education had been 
authorized in her school and asking the parents’ per- 
mission to instruct their daughter. 


No girl was urged to take the course and, if her 
mother disapproved, she simply did not sign the let- 
ter. Ninety-seven per cent of the parents signed and 
returned the letters. Two and one-fourth per cent 
Wrote notes saying that they had given the instruction 
to their daughters, but that they approved; or, that 
they would like to have their daughters take the course, 
but there was a conflict in schedules. Three-fourths of 
| per cent of the total number of letters given out were 
returned unsigned. 


LASSES are organized with from twenty to thirty- 
five girls who meet one period each week for six 
weeks. In some schools the girls are taken from their 
home rooms during the activity period and meet as a 
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group for six weeks; then they return to their home 
rooms and another group is organized. In other schools 
the social hygiene is scheduled on the fifth day. For 
example, a group of sixty 9A girls reports the first 
period on Monday to gymnasium, on Tuesday to 
swimming, on Wednesday to Health, on Thursday to 
gymnasium, and on Friday, half report to the social 
hygiene class while the other half go to study. After 
six weeks the classes are reversed, and so all girls 
with signed letters have their opportunity for social 
hygiene. 

At the close of the course girls were asked to hand 
in, unsigned, their opinion of the course and to make 
suggestions on how it could be more helpful. About 
thirty-five hundred girls take the course each year, and 
their reports have been unanimous in praise and ap- 
preciation. The only suggestions came from the 
12th grade girls, who felt that the course should be 
given to the boys and to the younger girls. This con- 
vinces us that our original plan to offer the course to 
9A girls is sound. 

One of the most satisfactory results has come from 
the large number of girls who have for the first time 
discussed this subject with their mothers. They no 
longer feel that invisible wall of restraint. An out- 
standing example of the relationship which exists be- 
tween many mothers and their daughters was brought 
out in a class when the discussion was in progress 
about menstruation. Suddenly a girl stood up and in 
a rather defiant tone of voice said, “Why don’t our 
mothers tell us these things? My mother didn’t tell 
me, and I will never forgive her.” That was a difficult 

* question to answer, but the teacher replied, “One of the 
reasons we give this course is so that you will know 
how to tell your daughters if you are fortunate enough 
to have daughters. It is possible that your grand- 
mother did not tell your mother when she was young, 
and so your mother did not know just when to tell 
you. Why don't you help her by telling her what has 
been discussed in these classes?” A few days later 
this girl said to the teacher, “I did what you told me; 
thanks.” 

We feel that the teaching of sex education has been 
successful in our schools. It can be successful in other 
schools. It may be helpful to follow these simple rules: 

1. The course should be given to girls who want the 
information and have the approval of their parents. 

2. It is of vital importance that you select the right 
teacher and the right physician. The wrong teacher 
can do more harm than good. 

3. Schedule no more than six lessons. Sufficient 
information for high school girls can be given in that 
length of time. 

4. No more than thirty-five girls should be scheduled 
to a class. 

5. Assignments should not be made or tests given. 

6. Make it plain that the students are attending class 
to get information, not credit. 

7. Visitors should not be admitted. 

8. The atmosphere should be friendly, unemotional, 
and frank. 
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Swimming During the Menstrual Period 


GRACE THWING 


George School, Pennsylvania 


HE menstrual period is a normal function and 
T stout be free from discomfort. In the great ma- 

jority of cases, girls nowadays continue their 
habitual activities during those days. For many years it 
has been our policy at George School* to encourage 
girls to continue their normal exercise so far as pos- 
sible. Some girls cannot do so. They are put on a 
special individual regime of rest and special exercises. 
Some are referred to the school doctor. He takes care 
of them, consults the home physician, or recommends 
to the family that a gynecologist be consulted. A close 
check has been made of every girl, her record kept and 
studied. We have succeeded in helping many girls get 
entirely rid of any menstrual discomfort. 

The daily bath is an essential part of personal hy- 
giene during the menstrual period. Most girls have 
been accustomed to that practice, and those who have 
not bathed during their period soon follow that custom 
as a matter of course. 

Several years ago I began to ask girls when I gave 
them physical examinations if they were in the habit 
of swimming during their periods. To my surprise, 
many girls were in the habit of swimming during their 
periods and had noticed no effect whatsoever on the 
menstruation. The interval between, length, flow, and 
comfort were not affected at all. 

Each year showed an increase in the number of 
girls who habitually swam during their periods. I con- 
sulted a noted gynecologist in Philadelphia who said 
that he had found the same to be true among his pa- 
tients, that is, an increase in the habit and no ill effects. 
Of course, in our swimming pool at school that was out 
of the question for every reason, and girls were for- 
bidden to use the pool until the period was entirely 
over. 


BOUT the time that my study of swimming be- 

gan, the question of internal tampons was 
brought to my notice by girls who used them at home. 
I consulted the gynecologist again. He and members 
of the staff of the hospital where he was a surgeon 
worked with several types of tampons in the laboratory 
and with their patients. Later, when they gave their 
approval to one of the tampons, I added them to our 
supply at school. Tampons differ in size, shape, and 
construction. We investigated several and chose one 
which included desirable features. 

* We are a boarding school. We have a fully equipped in- 
firmary, resident physician, and two resident trained nurses. 
The physician lives on the campus. He not only gives medical 
examinations, frequent “check-ups,” treatment, and super- 
vision when students are ill, but is in constant, daily touch 
with them in all phases of their school life. I consult him 


about every case of menstrual difficulty, follow his sugges- 
tions, and have his approval of regime for every girl. 


The use of tampons has increased each year. Qo, 
sionally, a girl had difficulty in inserting a tampon, Jy 
that case, I told her to see her family doctor before try- 
ing to use a tampon again. 


Many girls using tampons had been swimming dur. 
ing their period in the summer time. They brought the 
question to me, “Why can’t girls who use tampons 
swim in the pool at school?” Well, why couldn’t they? 
They were used to exercise, the water and room were 
warm, and the use of tampons would prevent any pos. 
sible contamination of the water. The girls on the 
swimming team were insistent, as were other girls who 
enjoyed swimming. We discussed it in the Girls’ A, A 
Board of Control, and we in our department spent 
much time considering the question. We decided finally 
to allow the girls with parental permission to swim 
during their period if they used tampons. No compul- 
sion was used. No one was ever required at any time 
to use tampons, or to swim during menstruation. Each 
girl who did so was required to report to me person- 
ally before and after swimming. 


The number of girls availing themselves of this 
opportunity was at first small. As time went on and 
every girl who did so was so delighted and no one 
showed any ill effects, more girls began to indulge in 
that practice. Not a single girl has suffered any ill 
effect. There has been no discomfort, no fatigue, no 
change in the interval, length, or amount of flow. | 
keep in close contact with the girls and I am convinced 
(after twenty-two years) that the girls have benefited 
by our regime, not only physically, but in having a 
more sensible and normal attitude toward this func- 
tion. 

This is the result of our experience at George School, 
and of my twenty-seven years of health work with 
some twenty-six hundred adolescent girls. During that 
time I have talked with many doctors, nurses, health 
and physical education teachers, and have read opit- 
ions of authorities in this country and England. There 
is a definite change in the attitude toward this function 
and activities of girls during their periods. The modem 
attitude seems to be trying to get rid of the old taboos 
and unnecessary restrictions, and to encourage gitls 
to live normally during their periods as at other times. 
The modern girl is in full accord with this trend of 
thought and attitude and is happier and better because 
of it. The use of tampons makes it possible for many 
girls to enjoy without interruption one of the most 
pleasant and beneficial sports—swimming. Common 
sense and care are needed in this matter, of course, and 
any girl who suffers any ill effect from swimming 


should consult her physician at once. 5 
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Student Aid in School Maintenance 


ELIZABETH MASON 


Instructor, Department of Physical Education 
Monticello College 
Alton, Illinois 


institutions have been rapidly discovering that 

their functioning is becoming an increasingly diffi- 
cult problem. Last on the list as far as priority boards 
are concerned, they no longer have even the privilege 
of requesting equipment and facilities that were for- 
merly accessible in quantities and considered for the 
most part to be essential for the smooth-running edu- 
cational plant. 

Still more drastic perhaps is the steady depletion of 
che teaching personnel, the secretarial staff, and the 
maintenance staff. While women will for the most part 
replace those younger men teachers called into active 
duty, there are thousands of women teachers leaving 
the profession in favor of higher paying defense posi- 
tions. This, too, is the case with the secretarial and 
maintenance staffs. Typists, carpenters, janitors and 
painters are all at a premium, and the probable conse- 
quences are not too favorable. One, or even more, of 
the following results seems unavoidable: 

1. It will be necessary for the school to require 
longer hours of its personnel. 

2. There may be a gradual degeneration of the 
present school plant due to inadequate hours devoted 
to its upkeep. 

3. Little or no improvement in the plant “for the 
duration” will be common. 

4. There may be a necessity for seriously considering 
the use of additional student aid in maintaining a 
satisfactory school program and plant. 

It is the consideration of this last point with which 
this article will deal primarily, for it is rather obvious 
that of the four. alternatives, this seems to be the only 
one that might be at all promising. The first point is 
very impractical, for in most school systems these men 
and women already work long hours. The gradual 
degeneration of the plant will in many cases be the 
unfortunate result. The third point, little or no im- 
provement, will probably be the result of 95 per cent 
of the schools, and while it may seem entirely justified 
because of the war, perhaps in many instances it might 
not be entirely necessary. What then, is the possibility 
and advisability of depending more upon student: aid 
in maintaining and improving the school plant? Should 
this aid be voluntary, and/or should the student receive 
remuneration for his work? Can the assistance in any 
way be connected with the students’ classroom work? 
Could this type of student labor possibly have educa- 
tional values ? 

The use of a specific: and practical example of a 


Sis the beginning of the war, educational 
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project of this type carried on recently at Monticello 
College, a women’s junior college in the middle west, 
will help answer these questions. A relatively large 
student project, particularly for girls, it may serve to 
show the extent to which student assistance might 
advantageously be used. 


N THE fall of last year, members of the Marlin 

Swimming Club decided that the pool room could 
greatly profit by a coat of paint. Because of this need, 
the room was unattractive, and while paint was not 
absolutely necessary for the welfare of the pool, it 
would certainly be an asset for the welfare of a swim- 
ming program—a morale builder, so to speak. In 
appealing to the supervisor of buildings and grounds, 
the club members found that the maintenance men 
were all too busy to make it possible to even consider 
painting the pool until “possibly next summer.” Even 
that possibility was very tentatively and _ hesitantly 
offered. There seemed to be no alternative for the 
students except to wait and hope. Fortunately, as the 
maintenance staff has become drastically smaller since 
last fall, they were not content to wait. They decided 
that they wanted to paint the room themselves. 

The painting of a room approximately 50 by 100 
feet with over 30 windows is by no means a small 
task, especially for 30 girls, none of whom had ever 
painted more than the kitchen chairs, or a piece of 
furniture in her own room at home. Afraid that their 
enthusiasm was transient, and that they were unaware 
of the size of the project which they were so eager to 
start, the proposed work was carefully surveyed. An 
estimate of four days (2 weekends) for the application 
of two coats on on the walls in addition to the trim- 
mings, and an estimate of the time which each girl 
would be requested to work, was computed. They were 
given the tentative figures on the cost of the paint, and 
while greatly surprised, they were still determined. 
Therefore, the plan was taken to the supervisor of 
grounds and to the college president for consideration. 

Much to the students’ amazement, neither the super- 
visor nor the president seemed doubtful of their abili- 
ties as painters, or of their capability of carrying 
through the project, once started. They gave their 
whole-hearted approval, and agreed to supply the paint 
and brushes, and advice from the school painters when 
requested ; the club was to supply the “woman power” 
and was to be fully responsible for seeing that a skilled 
job was done and that the project was carried through 
to the finish. 
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The 30 members of the club were allowed to volun- 
teer for desired hours for working; at least four hours 
from each girl was necessary to complete the painting 
in the two week-ends. A maximum of eight girls were 
signed for each hour, this number being considered 
the maximum which could work efficiently at one 
time. There was very little trouble in obtaining paint- 
ers, most of the girls realizing that as club members 
they were personally responsible for contributing their 
hours in carrying out a project which was an under- 
taking of the club. Also, before the project was com- 
pleted, many girls who were not members of the club 
were dropping in to assist where they could, the most 
startling example being one non-member who volun- 
tarily spent an entire day sitting on top of a step 
ladder, laboriously scrubbing dirt and dust from = win- 
dow sills, a much less popular task than painting, but 
nevertheless one which was necessary before the 
windows could be painted. 


HE project was carefully organized under a com- 

mittee, so that certain students had charge of 
seeing that the painting quota was filled for each 
period. A student signed up for a two-hour stretch, 
or more, and usually stayed longer unless she had a 
class, or was forcibly relieved from her post by a new- 
comer needing her brush. Others saw that required 
equipment was on hand; another group cleaned up 
after the painting was finished. The most popular com- 
mittee was the one responsible for refreshments, for 
the painters quickly discovered that doughnuts, cider, 
and apples were a welcome intermission after an hour 
or so spent on top of a step ladder. 

The application of the first coat was finished the first 
weekend, and the second coat and trimmings were 
applied on the following weekend. In order that all 
girls would apply the paint in the same manner, a 
demonstration of the proper method was given to each 
newcomer, after which an instructor supervised care- 
fully to see that the job was “professionally” done. The 
painting of the windows was left to those possessing 
more skill in the handling of a brush. As a final touch, 
two beautiful life-size marlins were skillfully painted 
on the two corner walls at the far end of the pool by 
two members of the art department who also happened 
to be members of the Marlin Club. 

The walls were painted with an off-white, semi-gloss 
paint. Eighteen gallons at $2.40 per gallon were 
required for the two coats. One coat of azure blue 
semi-gloss, and five gallons at $2.40 per gallon, were 
sufficient for the windows, supporting poles, door, 
benches, wall base, and shower trimmings. Two gal- 
lons of off-white concrete paint at $2.50 per gallon were 
applied around the pool edge. Aside from the cost of 
the paint, a total of $60.20, the only cost was the 
refreshments, as all other equipment (step ladders, 
brushes, individual paint cans, turpentine) was already 


‘the property of the school and did not require addi- 


tional expenditures. Had two maintenance men been 
called from more urgent duties to do the painting, it 
would have taken them almost a week to have com- 
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pleted the painting. Had the school hired Professional 
painters not on the maintenance staff, the cost of the 
labor alone would have been far above the cost of the 
paint. In fact, the painting would not have been done 
at all if the girls had not felt capable of tackling jt 
themselves. It was exceedingly well done; the pool jg 
now a room which Monticello is proud to display to 
the public, to parents, and to prospective students, a 
which time they announce that the painting was done 
by students. Swimming is a popular sport at Monti. 
cello, which can certainly be attributed in part to the 
now attractive room. Paint-covered blue jeans of the 
Marlin Club members are treasured favorites jp 
campus wearing apparel! 

If a project of this type is carefully done and com. 
pletely finished by the group which undertakes jt 
certainly it can be considered of value to the school 
which is serviced. What of the possible values to the 
student ? 


PROJECT carried forth by student initiative and 

drive carries with it a great deal of responsibility, 
This is true of any project, not only the one cited, 
The student has set a goal, challenging herself to attain 
that goal. A project requiring large numbers to com- 
plete it also requires the ability to follow directions, 
and to give them; it requires close cooperation among 
the participants, an ability to see the whole project and 
its needs as well as one’s own particular responsibility, 
and sometimes a great deal of perseverance. There is 
no feeling more satisfactory than that of doing a task 
well, an inner drive which forces the student to do his 
best. And now that the United States is at war there 
is an added challenge, a personal contribution to the 
war effort. The student assisting in the maintenance 
of her school is definitely doing her part in promoting 
the general welfare of her country, whether it is at 
peace or at war. And certainly this student can feel 
a great deal of pride in helping at home while others 
are in defense factories and on the front lines. A rest- 
less student, who feels strongly that she is not doing 
her part when she continues in school, should be helped 
to see how her aid can be important, that it is not only 
the activities of the battlefront that are essential at this 
time. Sooner or later the war will be over and the 
school systems must be kept “in the running,” as they 
can be an important unit in tiding us through the 
probable post-war depression. 

There is, of course, a more tangible result: the 
aquisition of, and practice in, an actual skill. This may 
be often closely related to classroom work. The fields 
in which the schools need help are becoming more 
numerous each day, multiplying the opportunities for 
the use of students in connection with classroom work. 
What more convenient laboratory is there than the 
school itself? Much of the work formerly done by an 
adequate staff could become the work projects of the 
student if the work is of a type that would definitely 
benefit the student, actually having the values which 
it purports to have. The school offices could become 

(Continued on page 191) 
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What New Athletic 


By 


S. E. BILIK 


Director, Oliver Hospital 
Atlanta, Georgia 


way. Again we hear post-mortem forecasts that 
interschool athletics are doomed for the dura- 
tion of the emergency. Meanwhile basketball is in full 
swing and coaches are busily preparing for spring 
sports. “Over there,” after nearly three years of blitz 
warfare, a crowd of 100,000 Britishers jam a football 
stadium. Quite evidently competitive sports imay be 
hindered, but except in isolated instances, neither lim- 
ited material, difficulties in transportation, nor decreas- 
ed budgets, will prevent them from being carried on. 
The call to arms of the 18-and 19-year-olds creates 
a new and serious problem for the athletic coaches. 
Lawson Robertson claims that he would not permit 
a boy younger than 19 to play football. if this sweep- 
ing contention was soundly based or rigidly abided by, 
ninety per cent of the present crop of football players 
would be disqualified. However, it is not the age of 
the candidate but rather his physiological maturity 
that determines his fitness to participate in gruelling 
sports. Some boys, particularly of Slavic or Italian 
descent, are fully matured at the early age of 16, others 
may be still immature at 20. 


A NOTHER football season has gone its hectic 


In the present emergency the government has called 
upon the schools to stress the physical training of to- 
morrow’s commandos, marines, sailors, and flyers. To 
continue aimless and cursory “half hour, three times 
a week” physical training drills, is a form of thought- 
less sabotage of our common effort to combat forces 
desperately bent upon destroying us. It will take a 
minimum of two hours daily, Sundays inclusive, to 
change our young men into potential battalions of 
rugged and tough fighters who radiate strength, endu- 
rance, aggressiveness, agility, mental and _ physical 
alertness, poise, discipline, cooperation, sacrifice, the 
will to serve and the will to win, the ability to “take it” 
and to “give it,” and to go through the most exacting 
hardships with the grin that camouflages determination 
unto death itseli—these are the dauntless men our 
nation needs and that you must help provide. 


The physical education profession has now come to 
a definite appreciation of the program that is needed 
to achieve the above. The carefully planned condition- 
ing routine which we have for years used to toughen 
our football squads will be found to be equally effec- 
tive in this new task. Dummy and live tackling, block- 
ing, dodging, squirming and sprinting, and the special 
grass drills to inure the shoulders, the elbows, the wrists, 
back, knees, and ankles to withstand severe strain upon 
them—all these are invaluable in the intensive physical 
training routine. The remarkably successful football 
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record of the Massillon, Ohio, high school is credited to 
the systematic development of material in the junior 
high schools of that town. It is safe to assume that 
the more thorough and intensive your general physical 
training program, the more candidates will you have for 
your varsity squads. Fritz Crisler has repeatedly stres- 
sed that he preferred a team of thoroughly conditioned 
boys overflowing with energy and zest for play to a 
team loaded with football knowledge and _ skill but 
poorly conditioned. It should not amaze us if the 
youngsters who comprise next year’s squads make 
more interesting and more daring teams than those in 
past years. 


intensified physical training program will bring 
added duties to the coaching staff sadly depleted 
by enlistments. Not the least of these responsibilities 
will be the care of injuries. Intensive physical ac- 
tivity, especially of the combative type, exacts its toll. 
The greater number of participants, the longer hours 
of training, and the increased vigor of the activities 
are all factors conducive to an increase in injuries. 
This is particularly true of the younger boys, who, at 
first, will lack the hardihood, the physical and mental 
coordinations, and the protective skills which save their 
elder brothers. With a definite shortage of physicians 
and nurses, there will be ample opportunity to test 
one’s skill as a first aider. 

When an injury occurs, think coolly, use plain horse 
sense, play safe, appreciate your limitations, and when 
in doubt, call the doctor. Get a history. Find out 
what happened. What did the boy feel or hear? This 
will serve to put one on the right track. Next look 
with care. What, if any, abnormalities are apparent? 
Finally feel gently. Don’t underestimate the serious- 
ness of an injury—err on the safe side. If it is a frac- 
ture, it should be in a splint before the patient is 
moved. Use a stretcher to transport a patient; drag- 
ging him may aggravate the injury. 

Follow a routine of treatment that has stood the test 
of time. The athletic coach is showered with commer- 
cial literature offering advice from self-appointed lay 
healers seeking to sell miracle concoctions. Heat, and 
particularly moist heat, remains the trainer’s best friend 
in the care of athletic injuries. For years I have been 
an enthusiastic advocate of the whirlpool bath com- 
bined with submarine exercises, I am happy to see 
the government using the whirlpool bath by the thou- 
sands in service hospitals. - 

Leriche, one of the greatest of the modern French 
surgeons, was one of the first to teach the idea that 

(Continued on page 180) 
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The Integration School Nursing 
the Educational Program 


By 


HELEN L. WOODWORTH 


Santa Barbara County Health Department 


T has been written that “No man can serve two 
masters.’ Public health nurses who perform the 
duties of a generalized nursing program are living 
proof that at least they can try to do it and the average 
level of their success is so encouraging that the workers 
themselves find in the plan plenty of variety of demand 
upon their resources to defeat any possible human ten- 
dency to fall into dull routine. 

By a generalized plan of public health nursing, is 
meant a program in which one public health nurse is 
assigned a certain district in which she is responsible 
for all the nursing work, supervision of communicable 
disease which includes tuberculosis and syphilis and 
gonorrhea; prenatal hygiene; hygiene of infants and 
pre-school children and school children. In more detail 
this means that she must know how to guide or know 
how to get help to guide people through problems in- 
volving growth and development, nutrition, physical, 
emotional, and social adjustments, and maintenance of 
standards of good citizenship. The two masters in this 
instance are the County Health Department and the 
County School Department. In the beginning nurses 
were employed by schools in an effort to improve at- 
tendance. In those days the two masters were always 
in conflict. Loyalty to one made it necessary to see 
the school budget as all important; loyalty to the other 
blotted out the budget with the health of the child him- 
self and the safety of the community considered pre- 
eminent. A little later the nurse’s effort was directed 
toward improving the health of the children so that 
they could do better school work and then school physi- 
cians were needed for physical examinations. It pres- 
ently became evident that the nurse alone could not 
carry through effectively all the physician’s recommen- 
dations and it developed that the home, the school, and 
the community, with the public health nurse as the 
coordinating influence, were all necessary to the pro- 
vision of conditions that would foster the best child 
development. 


N the county which the author represents there is a 
unique working relationship between the health and 
school departments which is at the bottom of whatever 


‘success is attained in our contribution to the teaching 


of health in the schools. The County Health Depart- 
ment with all its workers, physicians, nurses, dentist, 
bacteriologist, and sanitary inspectors, is the school 


health department ; its administrative head, the county 
health officer whose prime interest in all department 
service is the learning which results. That idea js 
basic and success as health workers comes in the de- 
gree to which that spirit motivates the carrying out of 
daily duties. We recognize our responsibility for teach- 
ing when we supervise a case of communicable disease, 
When such a case is released from isolation it is pos- 
sible that all of the following bits of teaching, and con- 
ceivably many more not directly associated with the ill- 
ness, have been accomplished. 

1. Germs are spread by droplets of moisture from 
the nose and throat of the infected person. 

2. Immaculate cleanliness, sunshine, and fresh air 
are powerful deterrents to the life and activity of 
germs. 

3. Hands contaminated with fresh material carrying 
germs can be effectively cleaned with soap and water. 

4. Isolation of the afflicted person in one room will 
help to keep the rest of the family safe from infection. 

5. It is good citizenship when a family has an in- 
fected member to so conduct its internal affairs and 
its comings and goings that no other family becomes 
infected. 

6. All other families exposed learn the presence in 
the community of the risk to their health and learn 
the important facts about the symptoms of the disease 
and exactly how they may help to prevent its spread. 

This is accomplished by demonstration of procedures 
in the sick room—the care of used paper handkerchiefs; 
the care of used bed linen and sleeping garments; the 
serving of food and the care of left-overs and dishes; 
the choice and care of books and toys; and by the 
worker’s expression of appreciation for the help given 
by the patient and his family in helping to prevent the 
further spread of the disease, the idea of good citizen- 
ship is developed. Mimeographed notes are sent to 
non-immune, exposed families. 

We recognize teaching for health in the conduct of 
a child health conference which is manned by a well- 
qualified pediatrician, at least one public health nurse, 
and a volunteer worker from the community. Direct 
teaching is given in the discussion of growth and per- 
sonality development ; protection against communicable 
disease ; nutrition and general good hygienic care. In- 
direct teaching is carried out by treating children how- 
ever small, as self-respecting individuals and recogniz- 
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ing each indication they give of being able to carry 
responsibility—to stand up to the wall for measuring 
height; to step up on the scales with no more help 
than a guiding hand can give; to put their own coats 
on a hanger ; to take off and put on their own clothes ; 
to solve their own small problems in their play with 
other little children; to speak for themselves when a 
question is put; and always to laugh with children but 
never at them. Child-sized furniture, costumers, low 
bookshelves, low chairs, low tables, little sturdy steps 
for use in the bathroom, are demonstrated. Some of 
these are home made. Simply framed pictures are hung 
low. ‘Mothers are taught that these things are im- 
ortant for the development of both physical and emo- 
tional health. Simple home-provided playthings with 
which children can do something suggest to parents 
excellent ways within their means for providing for 
the growth that comes through play. 

We have come a long way from the place where a 
teacher’s reaction to the presence of the public health 
nurse in the schoolroom was, “Children, the nurse is 
here. Has anybody got any sores?” We are now apt 
to enter a schoolroom where the children and the 
teacher, studying and discussing the “upright body,” 
suggest that Miss Brown be invited to answer some of 
the questions that have arisen during some broadcast 
on a subject which seems within Miss Brown’s special- 
ized field of interest. 

“Responsibility for progress in the health teaching 
program rests primarily with the teacher,’ and some 
of the definite things for her to do in fulfilling this 
philosophy are set forth in the Santa Barbara County 
Manual of Information for Elementary Schools. But 
every public health nurse who serves children of school 
age in any way has the responsibility for so performing 
her duties that the children served grow in ability to 
form good judgments where personal and community 
health are concerned. 


HERE is an old Chinese proverb: 

“If you hear about a thing you soon forget it; 

If you see it done you remember part of it; 

If you do it yourself, you remember it all.” 
When the public health nurse believes that the most 
important end in view in the perennial weighing and 
measuring in school may be its value as one additional 
factor toward the child’s growth of respect for and 
understanding of the structure and functioning of the 
human body, she will encourage the plan for delegating 
this share of the program to the children themselves 
when they can be taught to do it with accuracy. 
Seventh and eighth grade classes can take full respon- 
sibility for such supervision of a group of younger 
children and add to their store of information this 
observation of the way muscles and bones increase in 
size. A committee of children can use the light meter 
to determine the best place in school for testing visual 


1Manual of Information, Santa Barbara County Elemen- 
tary Schools, July 1, 1939, p. 37. 
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acuity and can measure off the twenty-foot distance 
for the test. On days when hearing testing is to be 
done, another committee of children can undertake the 
job of providing a sufficient reduction of ordinary noise 
to make the test successful. 

An early diagnosis of tuberculosis campaign in a 
secondary school was organized by a public health 
nurse who is firmly committed to the “learn by doing” 
idea. Teachers checked the knowledge of the students 
with an objective test on the subject. The public health 
nurse was called in to answer questions and to fur- 
nish additional information. The sound picture, “Let 
My People Live,” was shown at an assembly addressed, 
by a physician of the Health Department. The Art 
Department conducted a poster contest. But the daring 
part of the program was the departure from the time- 
honored scheme of “Take this letter home and get 
your mother’s signature.” Instead, “If you wish to 
have the tuberculin test, come into my office and get 
a blank for your parent’s approval,” brought excellent 
results. These adolescent boys and girls not only had 
the advantage of learning their chest condition at one 
of the most important periods of their lives, but they 
had the greater advantage of growing a step or two 
in ability to think through their own situation in the 
light of the best scientific knowledge and of acting in- 
dependently. The public health nurse was saved the 
humiliation which may come during the testing when 
someone asks, “Now what was this done for?” 

“The physical examination of school children by a 
school physician is health education experience of ma- 
jor importance. In the first place a favorable attitude 
is developed toward the fundamental idea of having 
one’s health appraised by competent physicians at reg- 
ular intervals. In the second place favorable atti- 
tudes toward health itself may be established. The 
school physician does not merely point out the defects 
which are discovered, but rather commends the fine 
points in the physique of the child who is being ex- 
amined. Very often a small spark of self-respect is 
thus fanned into a glowing purpose to achieve optimum 
health.”* The physical examination has greater sig- 
nificance for a child if he knows beforehand just what 
is to be done and why. This kind of preparation at 
the very least serves to quiet any anxiety about the 
extent to which clothes are to be removed and about 
possible procedures that may hurt. One little girl in 
a first-grade group lead down the hall to the nurse’s 
room was heard to say half fearfully, “Oh, oh, now 
what are we getting into!” Diphtheria immunizations, 
smallpox vaccinations, tuberculin tests, Schick tests had 
prompted her to believe that no wholly pleasant ex- 
perience awaited her. 

One public health nurse solved the preparation for 
examination problem in an eighth grade by arranging 
for the school physician to examine before the class a 

2C. Morley Sellery, School Physical Examinations, Cali- 
fornia and Western Medicine, Vol. 50, No. 1, p. 6. 
(Continued on page 183) 
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Military Drill and the Physical Fitness Program 

T HE question of whether military drill will aid the physical 

finess program has been raised at various times. This 
question cannot be answered by a “yes” or “no” reply since sev- 
eral interpretations are possible. If by military drill we mean 
the whole course of such drilling as is given at West Point 
then there is the problem of the time element for that kind of a 
program. Some are of the opinion that such drilling, including 
both the marching with or without equipment and the condi- 
tioning exercises that go with this program, would materially 
aid the physical fitness program. There can be no question but 
that physical fitness would be aided by such a comprehensive 
routine. The desirability of such a program at any time in the 
schools even if time were available is seriously to be ques- 
tioned. 

On the other hand, if by drill we are thinking only of the 
army tactics then the question arises as to the amount of such 
drilling that is to be considered. If a large amount of time is 
to be devoted to this type of drilling then it may have some 
bearing on physical fitness but still be questionable when we 
consider whether it should take the place of our regular pro- 
grams which we know have a very definite bearing upon physi- 
cal fitness. The answer would probably be that such drilling 
of any consequence might have some relationship to fitness but 
not in an amount to be compared with our regular programs. 

My feeling is that there should be at the present time a small 
amount of time in each physical education period devoted to 
military marching. Marching has always been a part of our 
physical education lessons but in recent years a very much 
limited part. Marching should be continued to the extent of 
handling efficiently the large classes as a matter of routine. 
But in the present emergency it would seem wise to lay a little 
more stress on this activity. 

My principal reason for making this statement is that it helps 
us to resist the outside demands that are coming upon the 
schools for some more definite type of war activity than the 
giving of special conditioning exercises. The public at large 
can see the utility of marching drills but fail to readily appre- 
ciate that the conditioning exercises may be more fundamental 
and more practical. The American Legion is fostering a pro- 
gram of sending its men into all of the schools of the nation to 
drill the boys. The various R.O.T.C. units in the universities 
are more than anxious to have their units placed in the high 
schools of our cities. Then, to counteract such well-meaning 
movements, it would seem wise for the schools to teach some 
of the fundamental marching tactics as a part of its physical 
education program. 

From the military point of view it must be apparent that the 
Best service that the school physical education program can 
render is to make the boys as physically fit as possible and as 
soon as possible. When the young man is drafted for war 
service, it will not take the army long to give him the military 
training if the man is in fit physical condition. The emphasis 
should certainly not be placed upon the military drill phase 
of the program but upon the conditioning part of the prepara- 
tion. 

The question of what type of program can best give this 
conditioning work may be open to some debate, but in general 
I think our normal program with slight variations will fill the 
bill. Certainly, any considerable amount of military drill has 
no place in our physical education and physical fitness prepara- 
tions. If we do our part with the best regular program that 
‘we can devise the army’ and other military departments are in 
much better shape to give the training they are best prepared 
to give. 

ALFRED O. ANDERSON 
St. Louis, Missouri 


An Indoor Obstacle Course 


+= course pictured on the opposite page was demonstra. 

ted to members of the District of Columbia Physical Rq. 
ucation Association at the Physical Fitness Conference held 
at the Roosevelt High School on Jan. 23, 1943. This confer. 
ence was sponsored and planned by the Physical Educatioy 
Department of George Washington Unversity. 

Nineteen boys, none of whom were on any varsity team 
were chosen from gym classes to illustrate the values of the 
indoor obstacle course. As this exhibition was placed in the 
center of the demonstration portion of the Physical Fitness 
Conference, the course had to be set while the chairman was 
explaining its uses to the group. This course was_ properly 
placed in from three to five minutes as each boy was given 
a particular piece of apparatus as his assignment. 

The success of any obstacle course as a vital phase of a 
physical education program depends upon the following fac- 
tors. 

1. Time element in setting up course. 

2. Use of equipment on hand. 

3. Competitive possibilities. 

4. Allowance made for more than three people to run the 
course at the same time. 

5. Consideration of physical limitations of pupils. 

6. It should be compulsory for all pupils. It must be com- 
pleted to the best ability of that pupil. 

7. Should be correlated with practical stunts or skills, 

8. Should involve a feeling of thought; to adjust oneself 
in competition against opponent or time. 

9. Must be adjustable for each grade. For example: the 
distance to be climbed up the rope, and the height of the 
horses or parallel bars. 

10. The course should be a challenge but not dangerous. 
Care should be taken to see that mats are placed in their 
proper places. 

11. It should be properly explained and demonstrated. 

12. At the completion a person should be physically tired 
so as to note improvement. 

13. Course should be adjustable to the size of each gym. 

14. Course should require definite skills, as well as speed. 

15. Pupils should be interested to set up the course in a 
minimum of time. 

16. Have records posted both for individuals and teams. 

17. Allow for practice periods and instruction in the skill 
essential for each obstacle. 

18. Show correlation to work and obstacle courses used by 
the armed forces. 

The values of this phase of the physical fitness program 
are many and are in conjunction with the boys’ ideas of a 
modern well-balanced program. It provides a welcome con- 
trast to the former overstressed game activities. The pupils’ 
attitudes will change and they will be imbued with the prin- 
ciples of this part of the program and be motivated largely 
by its competitive value. 

However, there are dangers in administering this program 
that must be avoided. We must avoid the common failure oi 
giving the pupils too much obstacle course and allowing the 
other phases of the program to degenerate. For example 
we must show how the proper running of the course will 
aid a person in tumbling and vice versa. We must show 
how, by the aid of teams and relays, we may tie it in with 
many games. We should explain why calisthenics and track 
work are important phases of development and how these 
are stressed by the armed forces. The boys will have to ad- 
just their bodies to hardships and strange surroundings when 
they enter the armed forces. They must learn to make these 
extra demands of their bodies now. 

- The obstacle course serves an important purpose. We must 
give tests periodically and after the completion of these tests, 
begin training anew on the course. To achieve these aims we 
must keep the motivating force of physical fitness uppermost 
in teaching at the present time. 

A. J. AUERBACH 
Roosevelt High School 
Washington, D. C. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Dr. Mitchell Joins Navy 
D* E. D. Mitchell, former editor of the JourRNAL oF HEALTH 
AND PuysicaL EpucaTIon and the RESEARCH QUARTERLY, 
is now a Lieutenant Commander in the Navy. He completed 
his indoctrination course at Hollywood, Florida, and is now 
stationed at New Orleans. He will be in charge of the Navy’s 
physical fitness program in the Gulf States. 

The Association office at Ann Arbor, Michigan, is now defin- 
itely closed. Miss Mary Wibel, who has been assisting Dr. 
Mitchell with the magazines, is now at the Washington office. 
All news items and correspondence relating to the magazines 
should be sent direct to Miss Wibel at the Washington office. 


Eastern District Conference Cancelled 


HE Eastern District had laid all plans to hold its 1943 
Conference at New Haven, Connecticut. Due to lack of 
housing facilities and other difficulties, the Executive Commit- 
tee recently decided not to hold the Conference this year. 
Members of the National Association residing in the Eastern 
District are invited to attend the National Conference at 
Cincinnati. 


Virginia Adds To Its State Staff 


; j= Virginia State Board of Education has employed two 


men to assist Eliot V. Graves in the promotion of the 
health and physical education program throughout the State. 
The men are H. G. Richardson of Utica, New York, and L. E. 
Kibler of Portsmouth, Virginia. Each of these men holds a 
Master’s Degree in health and physical education. They are 
experienced in the elementary and secondary fields, have 
coached various sports, have been camp directors, and have 
had experience in community recreation. While the war ef- 
fort has been helpful in obtaining this assistance, their tenure 


is not based on an emergency as the State Department of 


Education is vitally concerned with an adequate program dur- 
ing peacetime. 


Wartime Handbock for Education 


WARTIME handbook has been prepared cooperatively 

by the Departments, Divisions, and Commissions of the 
National Education Association. Elementary Schools in War- 
time, Guidance, Nutrition, Physical Fitness, Financial Support, 
Professional Problems, and Public Relations are among the 
topics presented. Copies may be secured from the National 
Education Association for fifteen cents each. 


Teaching Aids for the Wartime Program 


A A part of its contribution to the Victory Corps Program, 
the New Jersey State Teachers’ College, Upper Montclair, 
New Jersey, offers the services of its War Information Center 
and Teaching Aids Service, both departments of the College 
Library. The Information Center is on the free mailing lists of 
129 organizations. The catalog of the Service now includes 
more than 11,000 entries, under 1,500 subjects. 


The Joseph Lee Memorial Contest for Recreation Literature 


ier Joseph Lee Memorial Contest for Recreation Litera- 
ture is being sponsored by the Society of Recreation 
Workers of America. The purpose of the contest is to encour- 
age professional recreation workers and college graduate stu- 
dents majoring in recreation to write with special emphasis on 
the practical and technical phases of recreation. The award 
will be $100 cash prize for Ist and a suitable certificate for 
2nd and 3rd, to be presented at the Society’s Annual Meeting 
held during the National Recreation Congress. Those interes- 
ted should apply for application blanks and address all manu- 


scripts to Grant D. Brandon, Chairman, Committee Joseph 
Lee Memorial, Municipal Building, 120 N. Duke Street Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania. 


The High School Victory Corps Asks For Federal Aid 
ee T Roosevelt and the Bureau of the Budget haye 

approved a request for federal funds whieh would pe used 
to: 


(a) Train in-service teachers of physical education, aero- 
nautics. science, and mathematics through local teacher-training 
institutes, demonstrations, and publications. : 

(b) Hire supervisors of physical fitness, aeronautics, mathe- 
matics, science occupational information, and war service 
counseling. 

(c) Hire State Directors of High School Victory Corps 

The request—for a little over $3,000,000—is now before the 
House Committee on Appropriations, Subcommittee for Defi- 
ciencies. 

Northwest District Conference 
M*® R. H. Hager, Convention Chairman, announces that 
the Northwest District will hold its annual conference, 
April 2 and 3, in Tacoma, Washington. 


Invite the administrators and other interested lead- 
ers in your area to attend the National War Fitness 
Conference at Cincinnati. 


Announcement 

T= Standing Committee on Mection Pictures has assumed 

the responsibility of having certain motion picture films 
shown at the Cincinnati Conference and intends to mimeograph 
for distribution lists of worth-while films in the fields of 
health, physical education, and recreation. Any person who has 
a film or has seen a film which he thinks will qualify should 
write immediately to the Chairman of the Motion Picture 
Committee, Miss Pauline Brooks Williamson, Room 10069, 
One Madison Avenue, New York, New York. 


Education Material Available 

cA year the staff of the Association for Family Living 

selects inexpensive materials that have been found to be 
both sound and usable and makes them available at cost. These 
pamphlets may be ordered by sending a check or stamps to 
cover cost plus postage. Pamphlets are available under the 
general headings: The War on Home Fronts; Family Rela- 
tionships; Home-School Relationships; Guidance; Habit 
Training; Growth and Development; Sex Education; Prob- 
lems of Youth; Preparation for Marriage; Marital Relation- 
ships; Recreation and Culture; Philosophy and Religion; 
Social Problems; Materials for Leaders and Staffs. 

Selected bibliographies are available. Persons interested 
should address all inquiries to Evelyn Millis Duvall, Director, 
The Association for Family Living, 209 South State Street, 
Suite 1426, Chicago, Illinois. 


Federal Aid Bill 

HE new federal aid to education bill, introduced in the 

U. S. Senate as S.637 on February 4, 1943, by Senators 
Thomas of Utah and Hill of Alabama, is primarily an emer- 
gency measure. It would make available $200,000,000 ear-. 
marked for the adjustment of teachers’ salaries to wartime 
living costs. An additional $100,000,000 would be apportioned: 
to states on the basis of their educational need and financial 
ability. The introductory section of the bill would effectively 
prevent any measure of federal control of what the schools 
should teach, as long as there is an executive authority in 
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this country to enforce the law or a Supreme Court to inter- 


pret it. 
American Education Week 
HE American Education Week theme for 1943 will be 
T «Education for Victory.” The theme was selected by repre- 
sentatives of the NEA, the American Legion, the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, and the U.S: Office of 
Education, sponsors of the annual celebration, at a meeting 


held in the NEA offices, January 26. 


Southwest District + 
« Association News 


oe Physical Education Association has had an 
election of officers as follows: Nelda Taffe, President; Ted 
Bailey, Vice-President ; Gertrude Waggoner, Secretary- 
Treasurer. The program for their year’s effort is being di- 
rected toward establishing a physical education curriculum 
for the entire public school system. The association has re- 
cently re-organized. General meetings will be held approxt- 
mately every other month. Divisional meetings will be held 
every two weeks. The divisions will be named Elementary, 
Junior High, and Senior High. 

Ina E. Gittings has been appointed by President Atkinson 
to act as WAAC advisor to women on the University of 
Arizona campus. She will receive instructions from Mrs. 
Oveta Culp Hobby, National Director of the WAACS. 

The Tucson Senior High School has made physical educa- 
tion a four-year requirement. The objectives are an all- 
round sports program and physical fitness for all students. 

James A. Drilling of New York City is a visitor on the 
University of Arizona campus, Tucson, Arizona. He is 
American Open Archery Doubles Champion of New Jersey. 
Mr. Drilling is giving a few demonstrations of the sport to 
the faculty and students of the women’s physical education 
department. 

As a substitute for the cancelled inter-school sports pro- 
gram, Yuma Union High School has arranged a schedule of 
intramural sports. During the school year there will be sea- 
sons for volleyball, badminton, shuffleboard, and whatever 
other sports can be arranged. Under this setup each home 
room will make up several teams which will be classified in 
A, B, or C Leagues. Games will be played during the noon 
period. Volleyball games have been completed by round- 
robin tournament play and badminton is being started. Bad- 
minton will be taught in regular physical education classes, 
and students wishing to participate at noon will sign up to 
play in elimination tournaments. 

Since the closing of Sun Valley, Idaho, the Snow Bowl, 
Flagstaff, expects a large season. Arrangements have been 
made to assure visitors and members of the Ski Club trans- 
portation to the Snow Bowl. Rented skis and poles are avail- 
able at the Lodge. 

The Victory Corps program of Yuma Union High School 
is tending to increase the enrollment in the physical education 
classes. In order to become a member of the Victory Corps, 
every student must be taking physical education. The first 
twenty minutes of every class period, the men’s coach gives 
exercises to boys and girls. Two days a week they march and 
learn to use wooden guns. Student officers have been chosen 
and students take complete charge. Three days a week the 
girls play the current seasonal sport while the boys are put 
through training on an obstacle course. Students wear uni- 
forms the days they march. 


CALIFORNIA. « « By Margaret King 
Ten sectional institutes, co-sponsored by the State Depart- 
ment of Education and the California Association for Health, 
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Physical Education, and Recreation, are scheduled to be held 
at convenient points in the state to inform superintendents, 
principals, and teachers of the program in physical fitness be- 
ing conducted in the schools to prepare the boys and girls 
of America to take their place in the war emergency. The 
specific purpose of the institutes is to introduce and interpret 
the material included in the manual, Physical Fitness Through 
Physical Education for the Victory Corps, which has been 
published by the United States Office of Education. Institutes 
already held in Southern California include sessions at San 
Diego, Occidental College, Fullerton, Los Angeles, and Santa 
Barbara. 

The annual City-Wide Gymnastic Meet of Los Angeles, in 
which twenty-seven senior high schools participated, was re- 
cently held at the Manual Arts High School. 

A valuable manual on physical education activities for girls 
has been prepared by a committee of California physical edu- 
cation women appointed by Dr. Walter Dexter, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, State of California. Copies of this 
manual may be secured through the chairman of the Editing 
Committee (Northern Section), Mrs. Maud Knapp, Head of 
Physical Education for Women, Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia. Cost of the manual is $2.35 plus 3 per cent sales tax 
in California. 

Among those in the services from Los Angeles are: Thomas 
J. Harrison, Senior Recreation Director, and William Fred- 
erickson, Jr., Director of Swimming Pools, who have been 
commissioned in the Navy for welfare and recreational duties ; 
Robert R. Holmes, physical education teacher at the Belvedere 
Junior High School, is at the Navy’s Physical Education In- 
structors’ School at Norfolk, Virginia; Kay Murray, physical 
education teacher at the Emerson Junior High School, is now 
in the Navy at the University of Arizona, Tucson; William 
Newman, physical education teacher at the Edison Junior 
High School, is at Boulder, Colorado, wearing the Navy blue; 
Kenneth J. Griffin, physical education teacher at the Eagle 
Rock High School, is now a Lieutenant (junior grade) and 
is taking training as a Navy Physical Education Pre-Flight 
instructor at Chapel Hill, North Carolina; Jan Isabel Thorpe, 
physical education teacher at the Lincoln High School, is a 
SPAR training at Smith College, Northampton, - Mass.; 
Dave Schwartz, Hollenbeck Junior High School, completed 
his physical instructors’ training course at Norfolk, Virginia, 
with such proficiency that he has been retained at Norfolk 
as a member of the teaching staff. 

Lt. Commander W. K. Dunn, Physical Education and Rec- 
reation Training officer at San Diego Naval Training Station, 
was guest speaker at the March 17 meeting of the San Diego 
Unit. 

Interesting reports come from the San Diego Recreation 
Department concerning a varied program. There are at pres- 
ent ten U.S.O. clubs functioning in the area in addition to 
the mobile units which are sponsored by the San Diego U.S.O. 
Council. The building programs include social dancing, 
square dances, sports, game rooms, and dramatics. 

The 11th Naval District also has a well-planned program 
for its personnel. In progress at the present time are Sunday 
night dances, four weekly dances, sports exhibitions, movie 
and radio shows, and a basketball league. They also have 
placed playground leaders on the play areas in the two Naval 
Housing Projects. 

The Industrial Recreation Committee is sponsoring a Men’s 
and Women’s Basketball league Both leagues have a Swing 
Shift Division, with representative teams from each of the 
defense plants. Other activities sponsored by this group have 
included movies in the Defense Housing Units and a Saturday 
night swing-shift dance. 

The Community Recreation program has placed more em- 
phasis on home activities and small community activities. 
Kite building and flying will hold the spotlight for children’s 
activities in March. 

February 12 marked the inauguration of San Jose’s munici- 
pal recreational project. Preceding the event a_ three-day 
institute was held as a preparatory action for directors of 
the city’s playgrounds. 
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The In-Service Training Course of San Francisco is be- 
ginning to take shape but the program is not yet ready for 
distribution. This is a course extending from March 1 to 
May 24 and will cover the Victory Corps program in health 
education and physical fitness. 

A special training course in the Kenny method of treating 
infantile paralaysis, the first of its kind in the West, is being 
given in San Francisco by the School of Health of Stanford 
University. The three-month course to familiarize physical- 
therapy technicians with the method was made _ possible 
through a grant from the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis. 

Mrs. Keturah Swim, Superintendent of Recreation for the 
City of Piedmont, California, and Chairman of the Public 
Relations Committee (Oakland Unit), organized a very effec- 
tive radio broadcast over KROW in January. The speakers 
were: Dr. Louise Cobb, University of California, who spoke 
on “The Physical Education Program as Influenced by thé 
War Effort’; Glenn Johnson, Piedmont High School, who 
discussed “The Boy Commando Program”; and Harold 
Schoenfeld, Willard Junior High School, Berkeley, who 
talked on “The Water Safety Program.” 

An all day and evening demonstration of physical fitness 
was held recently at Marina Junior High School, San Fran- 
cisco. Exercises for skill, agility, strength, and endurance 
were shown to a large and interested group of citizens. Cer- 
tificates of award were presented to a considerable group ot 
boys who successfully completed two obstacle courses, one 
outside and one inside. 

The Schoolmasters’ Club of Los Angeles designated its last 
meeting as “Sports’ Night” in which were featured luminaries 
of the athletic world. Honor was paid to old members still 
in the field of physical education in the schools. About 150 
were present. 

W. R. Hillebrand, physical education teacher at Nightin- 
gale Junior High School and District Commissioner for the 
Eagle Rock Council, Boy Scouts of America, was awarded 
the coveted Silver Beaver at the recent annual meeting and 
banquet of the Council. 


NEW MEXICO . . . . . By Birdie Bryan West 

Officers of the New Mexico State Board of Public Health, 
headed by Dr. M. K. Wylder, were announced January 29. 
Dr. E. T. Lassetter was named Vice-Chairman and Paul Butt, 
Secretary. 

All boys at the University of New Mexico, beginning the 
third term, are required to take at least three hours per week 
of physical education, regardless of their classification. 

Jean G. Pruette, Eddy County Health Department, has been 
granted leave of absence to join the WAACS. 

Lt. Hank Greenburg, formerly with the Detroit Tigers, was 
in New Mexico recently to confer with Captain Shipkey of 
Kirtland Field in regard to the Army Physical Education 
Program. 

Dr. F. R. Scott, State Health Director, announced that the 
State Health Department has approved proposed legislation 
which would require immunization of public school children 
under eight years of age against diphtheria. 


UTAH By Bernice Moss 

Regional Institutes were held throughout the State during 
February at which meetings the Physical Fitness Program 
for the High School Victory Corps was presented. Region I 
met at Logan on February 6 with Glen Worthington, H. B. 
Hunsaker, Edna Swenson Bush, and Oreta Hall conducting 
the demonstrations. On February 13, Regions III, IV, and 
VB met in Provo where Glenn Simmons, Max Warner, 
Eldora P. Couch, and Jean Webb presented the program. 
Regions II and VA met at the University of Utah in Salt 
Lake City on February 20. The Physical Education staff of 
the University of Utah conducted the demonstrations at this 
meeting. On February 27, Region VI met at Cedar City for 
the final session of the series. The meetings were well at- 
tended and the programs presented were most helpful to 
teachers and administrators. 


For the first time in more than twenty-five years there 
will be no state high school basketball tournament jn U 
The Basketball Committee of the Utah High Shcool Athletic 
Association voted to discontinue it this year because of trave] 
limitations and housing difficulties. All regions are conduct. 
ing their regular schedules and at least two of the areas will 
hold regional tourneys. 


Eldon Brinley, physical education instructor on leaye of 
absence from Snow College, has written an interesting article 
currently appearing in Recreation, the magazine of the Na- 
tional Recreation Association. The article describes the unique 
and highly successful recreation program at Orem, Utah. The 
article is entitled “Scera-Community Recreation Incorporated,” 
Mr. Brinley is studying at New York University and teaching 
at Montclair State Teachers College. 


News from the + 
« Dance Section 


By Janet Cumming, State University of lowa 


Josephine Ketcik Murray, University of California at Los 
Angeles, has been appointed Chairman of the Dance Section 
of the Southwest District to fill the vacancy left by the enlist- 
ment of Esther E. Pease in the W.A.A.C. Elizabeth Whitney, 
Vassar College, has taken the place of Nora Staael as Mem- 
ber-at-Large on the Legislative Board. Nora Staael entered 
the Physiotherapy Course at Rochester, Minnesota, last July. 

* 


Elinor Thomson has moved from Carleton College to 
Pomona College and has sent the following news of activities 
of Orchesis: 

During the fall semester the Pomona College Orchesis par- 
ticipated in the municipal Victory Bond Cabaret and presented 
for their share of the program a comic dance in three scenes 
entitled “Headaches for the O.C.D.,” which showed the effect 
of rationing, the draft, and patriotic endeavors of the young 
man and his girl, debutantes, and “cafe society.” 


In presenting the Christmas chapel program the Orchesis 
group developed the themes: “The Angel of the Lord came 
upon them,” “The star went before them,” “A multitude of 
heavenly host praising God.” 


The dances were introduced by readings from the Christmas 
Story and were accompanied by music by Bach. 

Plans for the spring semester include tryouts and initiations 
for new members and the development of the dances for the 
annual Pomona May Masque. 


* 


The Dance Section meeting at the National Conference #s 
to take the theme that is on everyone’s mind as its point of 
departure: the relation of Dance to the nation’s program of 
physical fitness. Since Theodora Wiesner has joined the 
WAVES, Alice Marting of the College of Music of Cincin- 
nati, is to be chairman and any suggestions as to helpful, 
needed emphases in the discussion during the hour we are al- 
lotted will be gladly received by her. Dorothy La Salle, who 
had so much to do with the editing of the Dance materials 
in the manual published at Washington, and who has con- 
ducted institutes in various parts of the country for the im- 
parting of these materials, will head the panel of speakers. 
Contributing valuable discussions of their work in dance dur- 
ing this year will be Ruth Murray of Wayne University, who 
has been chairman of a committee of high school teachers 
interested in working out high school techniques, besides her 
other work in teacher-training; and June Metz Thorn, of 
Morgantown, West Virginia, who has been doing a remark- 
able pioneering job in dance in her high school. We expect 
the meeting to be a very interesting hour. A business meet- 
ing for the Dance Section will follow the discussion. 
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Check List of Advertisers 


Using the Journal of Health and Physical Education from March, 1942, through March, 1943 


This check list is intended to serve you as a handy 
reference, both for the names and addresses of many 
firms serving health, physical education, and recreation 
and also to remind you of those firms who use advertis- 
ing space in the Association’s publication. 

The key letters in boid face type indicate: (1) by 
“a” that the advertiser has an advertisement in this 
issue of the Journal, (2) by “B” that at the time of 
going to press the advertiser had arranged for booth 
space ot our war fitness conference. 


ATHLETIC APPAREL 
Aldrich & Aldrich, Inc., 1857 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago B 
Tom Broderick Co., 1727 S. Brand Blvd., Glendale, Cal. A B 
Brooks Shoe Manufacturing Co., 58th and Market Sts., Phila. 


E. . Moore Co., 932 Dakin St., Chicago B 

E. B. Myers Co., 511 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 

National Sports Equipment Co., 362 Marquette St., Fond du 
Lac, Wis. 

Prima Theatrical Co., Columbus, O. (nature sandals) 

United States Rubber Co., 1230 Sixth Ave., New York City A B 


GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES 

C. B. Dolge Co., Westport, Conn. (Alta-Co.)A 

Hillyard Sales Co., St. Joseph, Mo. (floor finish) A 

Huntington Laboratories, Inc., Huntington, Ind. (floor finish) 
AB 

Kaspar Wire Works, Shiner, Tex. (locker baskets) 

Kling Novelty Co., Box 2—College Park Station, Detroit 

Geo. McArthur & Sons, Baraboo, Wis. (towels and bathrobes) 
AB 

Fred Medart Manufacturing Co., 3538 DeKalb St., St. Louis 
(gym seats, backstops, apparatus, etc.) 

Narragansett Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I. (apparatus, mats, 
lockers, etc.) 

National Sports Equipment Co., 362 Marquette Street, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Petersen & Co., 5563 Baynton St., Philadelphia (mats) A 


HEALTH EDUCATION 

Bristol-Myers Co., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 
(Mum and Ipana) A B 

Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. A 

Emily W. Browne, 293 Commonwealth Ave., Boston (posture 
models) 

Florida Citrus Commission, Lakeland, Fla. A 

Personal Products Corp., 500 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
(Modess ) 

Tampax, Inc., New Brunswick, N. J. A B 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES 
P. Goldsmith Sons, Inc., Cincinnati, O. B 
Gulf Oil Corp., Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penna. (dust layer) 
H. and R. Manufacturing Co., Palms Station, Los Angeles, 
Cal. (field marker) 
National Sports Equipment Co., 362 Marquette Street, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Rawlings Manufacturing Co., Lucas Ave. at 23rd, St. Louis A 
W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., 1600 E. 25th St., Los Angeles A 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 2037 N. Campbell Ave., Chicago 


PUBLISHERS 
American Book Co., 88 Lexington Ave., New York City A 
A. S. Barnes & Co., 67 W. 44th St., New York City (general 
list) A B 
The Blakiston Co., 1012 Walnut St., Philadelphia A 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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F. S. Crofts & Co., 41 Union Square, New York City (physi- 
cal education series) A 

Henry Ford, Box 100, Dearborn, Mich. (country dance 
manual ) 

D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston 

Health Magazine, Mountain View, Cal. 

Inor Publishing Co., 207 Fourth Ave., New York City A 

Hygeia, 1535 North Dearborn, Chicago 

Lea & Febiger, 600 S. Washington Square, Philadelphia (gen- 
eral list) A 

The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York City (physical 
education series) 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
(many titles) 

C. V. Mosby Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

New York University Book Store, 18 Washington Place, 
New York City 

Paull-Pioneer Music Corp., 1657 Broadway, New York City 

Perry-Mansfield, 65 East 55th St., New York City 

Porter Sargent, 11 Beacon St., Boston 

Scholastic Coach Bookshop, 220 East 42nd St., New York City 

Albert Wegener, 7 Glendale Road, Madison, N. J. (muscle 
action charts) 

The Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington Ave., New York City A 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
(See also Summer Sessions, Camps) 
American School Health Association, Kent State University, 
Kent, O. 
Arnold College, 41 Dwight St., New Haven, Conn. A 
Barnes School of Physical Therapy, St. Louis, Mo. 
Bouve-Boston School of Physical Education, 105 S. Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston A 
Chalif School of Dance, Rockefeller Center, 630 Fifth Ave., 
New York City A 
Harvard Medical School, 25 Shattuck St., Boston 
Hanya Holm Studio, 215 W. 11th St., New York City 
Northwestern University Medical School, 303 East Chicago 
Ave., Chicago 
Panzer College, 139 Glenwood Ave., East Orange, New Jersey 


A 

Sargent College of Physical Education, 6 Everett St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. A 

Savage School for Physical Education, 454 W. 155th St., New 
York City A 

Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. A 


SPORTS AND GAME EQUIPMENT 
P. Goldsmith Sons, Inc., Cincinnati, O. B 
National Sports Equipment Co., 362 Marquette Street, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Rawlings Manufacturing Co., Lucas Ave. at 23rd, St. Louis A 
W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., 1600 E. 25th St., Los Angeles A 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 2037 N. Campbell Ave., Chicago 


SUMMER SESSIONS, CAMPS 
(See also Schools and Colleges) 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Jacob’s Pillow Dance Festival, Inc., Box 147, Lee, Mass. 
Barbara Mettler School of Rhythmic Movement, Mettler 
Farm, Franklin, N. H. 
Lawrence Tech Coaching School, 15100 Woodward Ave., 
Detroit 
Teela-Wooket Camps, Roxbiry, Vt. (winter address, for 
archery: Mrs. Myrtle Miller, 450 W. 24th St., New York 
City; for equitation, C. A. Roys, 62 Ordway Road, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass.) 
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University of Colorado, Boulder 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
University of Oregon, Eugene 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 
University of Wisconsin, Madison A 


SWIMMING POOL EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES 
C. B. Dolge Co., Westport, Conn. (Alta-Co.)A 


Kaspar Wire Works, Shiner, Tex. (locker baskets) 

Geo. McArthur & Sons, Baraboo, Wis., (towels, bathrobes) 
AB 

Ocean Pool Supply Co., 71 W. 35th St., New York City 


TEACHERS AGENCIES 
Hughes Teachers Agency, 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Rocky Mountain Teachers Agency, 410 U. S. National Bank 
Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


Southern District + 
« Association News 


ALABAMA By Vernon Lapp 
A series of nine Institutes of Physical Education have 
been held in the state of Alabama to explain the national 
program of physical fitness through physical education. The 
first of these institutes was held at Auburn, followed by insti- 
tutes in the following places: Birmingham, Southern College; 
University of Alabama (cooperative with Livingston State 
Teachers College) ; Huntington College; Murphy High School, 
Mobile, Alabama; Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama; 
Jacksonville State Teachers College, Troy State Teachers 
College, and Florence State Teachers College. 

There are now 171 members of the State Association of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. This is a new 
high membership in Alabama, and Miss Jeannetta Thomas, 
membership chairman, is to be congratulated on her excellent 
work. 


FLORIDA a By Dorothy Thomason 
Physical Fitness programs are well under way in the state. 
The University of Florida, under the direction of Spurgeon 
Cherry, intramural director, is working out a program which 
fits the needs of each man on the campus. Florida State 
College offers courses which will adapt its women for health- 
ful living. Dade County introduces for the first time this 
year a physical achievement program approved and recom- 
mended by the State Department of Education. T. J. Bleier, 
supervisor, states that all children of the county are working 
to determine their degree of physical fitness as well as amount 
of improvement throughout the year. Permanent records 
will be made of this progress through the 12 years of school. 
Duval County, writes Miss Nancy Lutz, supervisor, is using 
the State Course of Study suggested tests. Thorough medical 
examinations are given the rural children here too. Hillsborough 
County has begun a strong program of strenuous exercises 
and conditioning work. Marching and calisthenics together 
with vigorous games form a basis for this group. Crockett 
Farnell and Dick Spoto at Hillsborough High School keep 
abreast of the times and have an obstacle course. Mrs. Ham- 
ilton Hunt, acting superintendent of recreation for the city 
of Tampa, has been appointed chairman of Physical Fitness 
for Hillsborough County. She chose professional persons for 
her committee, thinking that these might be able to train and 
set up volunteers in communities throughout the area, besides 
the schools which carry on for the 6 to 18 group. In Pineallas 
County, Frank Geneva writes that St. Petersburg high school 
is taking up the National Victory Corps organization. This 
school, too, uses an obstacle course of a dozen units. 


OKLAHOMA » » » « « [By James Kevin 
Physical Fitness Institutes have been heading the list of 
Oklahoma physical education activities. Fourteen members of 
the Oklahoma Association attended the Regional Institute at 
Austin, Texas. An Institute, planned and presented by Miss 
Ima James and Mr. Hugh McDermott, attracted close to 200 
administrators, coaches, and teachers to the University of 
Oklahoma campus at Norman, Oklahoma, on January 9. A 
second Institute was held at Oklahoma A. and M. College on 


January 23. Still other sessions have been held or will be 
conducted in the various sections of the state. 

Physical Fitness Program for Oklahoma, Bulletin 42-5 
has been distributed by the curriculum division of the State 
Department of Education. 

The Legislation Committee of the Oklahoma Education As. 
sociation is at work on a bill to be presented to the legis. 
lature. The bill will provide for a program of required 
health and physical education, and a State Director of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 


TENNESSEE . . By Catherine Allen 

A second printing of the Physical Fitness Program for Ten- 
nessee High Schools is being run off the press and should be 
available by the time this notice is published. Both the high 
school and elementary manuals are in use over the state in 
an intensive physical fitness program. 

A News Letter entitled Common Failures in Athletic Coach- 
ing has just been published by the University Division Exten- 
sion, University of Tennessee. Mr. A. W. Hobt, Professor 
of Physical Education at the university, is the author. 

The physical education department at the University of 
Tennessee is sponsoring independent recreational basketball 
and bowling groups for those not already included in the 
intramural program. Beginning and intermediate modern 
dance groups are also thriving. 


Because intercollegiate field hockey, on the basis established 
in former years, has been abandoned for the duration of the 
war by the Virginia Field Hockey Association, a plan has 
been adopted by Sweet Briar College and Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College whereby teams from each class have played 
each other during the past few weeks. 

Instead of appointing one team for one game with a similar 
team from another college, as in the past, the new plan makes 
it possible for four teams to have the experience of meeting 
unknown opponents on the hockey field, with less importance 
attached to the final score. 

The proximity of Sweet Briar and Randolph-Macon to 
each other has made this intercollegiate schedule possible 
with a minimum of expense and transportation problems, as 
well as with the avoidance of any interference with academic 
programs. Two games were played at each college. The 
physical education department at Sweet Briar hopes that sim- 
ilar arrangements may be made for other sports with an 
accompanying stimulation of interest on the part of the players. 


NORTH CAROLINA By Charles E. Spencer 
Twenty-five one-day institutes on wartime physical fitness 
were held in North Carolina during February and the early 
part of March. These institutes were in the nature of dem- 
onstrations of toughening and endurance activities of various 
types adapted to the needs of high school students of North 
Carolina. All work was based on the Victory Corps Manual 
No. 2, Physical Fitness Through Physical Education for the 
Victory Corps, and was directed by a staff of expert teachers 
selected from the colleges, secondary schools, and the State 
Department of Public Instruction of North Carolina. 

The physical Fitness Institutes were set up as a result of 
information gathered during a previous series of fifty High 
School Victory Corps Planning Conferences held by members 
of the State Department of Public Instruction with superin- 
tendents and principals of secondary schools. Many school 
administrators felt that such a plan would be a real help to 
their physical education teachers who were trying to convert 
their activities to a program with adequate wartime emphasis. 
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National Section on Womens Athletics 
Slate for Elections to Be Held at All 1943 Conferences of the American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. 


In accordance with the procedure outlined in the January, 
1941, issue of the JouRNAL or HEALTH AND PuysicaL Epvu- 
cation, the Elections Committee of the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics. will submit at the 1943 conferences, the 
names of the following four persons for the offices indicated. 


Additional nominations, equivalent to floor nominations, may 
be made by any group of twenty-five (25) members of the 
A.A.H.P.E.R., provided: (1) that the name and a_ brief 
biography of the candidate is submitted, over the signature of 
the 25 nominees; (2) that the candidate has signified her 
willingness to run for the office; and (3) that the nomination 
is received by the chairman of the Elections Committee on or 
before March 20, 1943. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Ruth H. Atwell, Chairman, Elections Committee, The George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C. 

Elizabeth Beall, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Dorothy T. Beatty, 308 Thornhill Road, Baltimore, Md. 

Jeanette Brauns, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon. 

Eleanore Ginno, San Mateo Junior College, San Mateo, Calif, 

Germaine Guiot, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 

Leona Holbrook, Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah 

Dorthalee Horne, Central Washington College of Education, 
Ellensburg, Washington 

Louise Kjellstrom, 3200 16th Street, N. W., Washington, D.C, 

Elizabeth Ludwig, 1900 N. 29th Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Elizabeth Y. Meyers, Vienna, Virginia 

Helen N. Smith, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Christine White, Meredith College, Raleigh, North Carolina 

Ruth White, University of Mississippi, University, Miss. 


NOTE: The following is a SAMPLE BALLOT ONLY and may not be used for voting. Votes may be cast only at 
Slate for Elections to Be Held at All 1943 Conferences of the American Association for Health, Physical Education, 


and Recreation. 


National Section on Women’s Athletics 


Ballot, 1943 


Members-At-Large, Legislative Board 


Term of Office: 3 years, beginning June 1, 1943 


MARGARET C. BARR, Assistant Professor, Stanford University, California. B. S. University of Missouri; M. 

A. University, of Southern California; other graduate study at University of Wisconsin and Stanford. Taught 

at Southwest Texas State Teachers College; Texas State College for Women; Western College for Women; 
Stanford University; Baltimore City Schools; 2 summer playgrounds; 2 summers A.R.C. Aquatic Schools; 9 summers 
at Girl Scout Camps. N.S.W.A. Sub-Committee on Archery; State Chairman (Northern California) for Archery; 
Chairman Archery Conference 1940; San Francisco Bay Counties’ Board of Women’s Officials, Past Chairman; Chairman 
Basketball examination committee ; member of Hockey and Basketball examination committees ; National Judge in Basketball ; 
National “B” Umpire in Hockey; Northern California Hockey Association, Vice President; Chairman Pacific Coast 
Section; Pacific Camping Association, Leadership Training Committee; American Red Cross Instructor First Aid and 
Water Safety Services; Captain Casualty Station at Stanford; Chairman Games and Sports Committee, California State 
Manual Revision, 1942. Articles in: Research Quarterly; Individual Sports Guide; Bulletin, Baltimore City Schools. 


Vote for Two Only 


County Chairman, Council of Parents and Teachers. 


CORDELIA B. HUNT, Superintendent, Board of Public Recreation, Tampa, Florida. Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tennessee; New York University, Summer School, Physical Education. Director of Physical Activities, Tampa 
(Florida) Y.W.C.A. and Recreation Summer Camps; Director of Activities, Board of Public Recreation; Super- 
intendent, Board of Public Recreation; Advisory Council, State Physical Education, Physical Fitness, and Recreation. 
Y.W.C.A. Tampa, Florida; Board of Public Recreation, Tampa, Florida; State Chairman, Recreation; Florida Congress 
Parents and Teachers; Florida Federation of Women’s Clubs; State Chairman, Basketball; State Representative, 
N.S.W.A.; State Secretary, Florida Women’s Athletic Association; State Treasurer, Florida Association Recreation 
Workers; County Chairman, Defense Council Physical Fitness; County Vice-chairman, Defense Recreation Council; 


W.A.; Chairman, Women’s Hockey, State of Oregon. 


DOROTHEA LENSCH, Director of Recreation, Portland, Oregon. B. A. University of Oregon; M. S. Wellesley 
College; graduate study in dance, drama, music, and physical education. Taught at Rockford College; George 
Washington University. Research Committee, A.A.H.P.E.R.; Vice president, Northwest Physical Education Asso- 
ciation, 1938-39; Chairman Recreation Section, Oregon Physical Education Association, 1939; President, Boys and Girls 
Council, City of Portland, 1938-39; Chairman Recreation Division of the Northwest Physical Association Conference, 
1940; Convention City Chairman, Northwest Section of A.A.H.P.E.R.. 1941; State Representative for Oregon, N.S. 


ELIZABETH LUDWIG, Director of Girls’. Physical Education, Rufus King High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Milwaukee-Downer College, B.A.; Chicago Normal School of Physical Education; University of California, M.A. 

Taught at Milwaukee Municipal Recreation Department; South Division and Rufus King High Schools, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. N.S.W.A. State Representative for Wisconsin, 1940-42; Mid-West District Chairman, 1942-43; Chair- 
man, Basketball Officials Rating Board, 1940-41; National Judge Basketball; President, Milwaukee Women’s Physical 
Education Club. 1938-40; 1938-42 Secretary, Vice president, Chairman of County Advisory Committee; Chairman of 
Membership Committee, Wisconsin Association for Health and Physical Education, 1942-43. Articles in: 
Journal of Health and Physical Education and the National Journal of Health and Physical Education. 
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Eastern District + 
« Association News 


NEW JERSEY 

Six state Physical Fitness Institutes were held in New 
Jersey during January and February. The institutes were two 
days in length, one day being devoted to health instruction prob- 
lems, and one, to physical education. Dr. Wilson G. Guthrie, 
State Director of Health, Safety, and Physical Education, 
presided at all the meetings. Dr. Howard Dare White, Assist- 
ant Commisssioner of Education and Dr. Charles W. Hamil- 
ton, Assistant in Secondary Education, represented the State 
Department of Public Instruction; while Miss Lulu P. Dil- 
worth, and Mr. William P. Uhler, Jr., Associates in Health, 
Safety, and Physical Education, acted as discussion leaders. 
The Institute faculty included Mazie V. Scanlan, Grace E. 
Jones, Thomas Barker, and Willard Diffendafer, assisted by 
specialists chosen to demonstrate the different activities as 
set forth in the manual Physical Fitness Through Physical 
Education. 


The Eastern District Society Conference, formerly 
planned for April 8 to 10, in New Haven, Connecticut, 
has been cancelled. 


The New Jersey Physical Training Law, 1903, effective 
as of 1917, is in need of revision in terms of present-day 
needs. Our State Association is assuming leadership in this 
important matter. Information may be had by contacting our 
President, John N. Richards, 31 Green Street, Newark, New 
Jersey. Your suggestions will be most welcome. 

The following persons have accepted appointments as Dis- 
trict Representatives for the Public Relations Committee of 
our State Association: Southern—Mrs. Foster V. Mitchell; 
Eastern—Ruth Ensor; Northern—Josephine Horstman; Cen- 
tral—Gertrude Swift. 


MARYLAND By Ann M. Mullan 

The 9th Regional Training Institute for Physical Fitness 
through Health and Physical Education for the Victory Corps 
was held in Baltimore, December 18 and 19, at the Baltimore 
City College and the Eastern High School. 

The theme of the Institute was the preparation of boys and 
girls for the armed forces and all other war services while 
still in high school. 

A new manual of physical education issued by the Office of 
Education was the subject of discussion at various sectional 
meetings. The principle suggestions were: five full periods 
a week of instruction in physical education activities with a 
recommendation that an additional ten hours after school be 


‘ spent in intercholastic athletics, intramurals, road-work, hikes, 


and other various activities. Boys’ activities were organized 
under the headings: health, sports and games, gymnastics, 
boxing, wrestling, aquatics, and achievement tests. The girls’ 
program is identical except that rhythmics replace the com- 
batives. 

Thosé who attended the Institute saw demonstrations by 
Army and Navy experts in mass conditioning exercises and 
aquatics. At the Eastern High School the women delegates 
saw a typical period in the gymnasium for girls and a class 
in rhythmics or axial and locomotor movements. The faculty 
of the Institute was headed by Dr. Jackson R. Sharman, Dr. 
Ruth Grout, and Miss Dorothy La Salle of the United States 
Office of Education. About 250 delegates attended from Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, District of Columbia, and Virginia. 

As a follow-up of this institute in Baltimore, several county 
superintendents have arranged physical fitness institutes on a 
county basis. These institutes are very well attended, and all 


the principals and county superintendents took part in the 
program of activities in a very enthusiastic manner. The 
institutes have been primarily of the work-conference type 
with all taking part in the demonstration and the discussion 
of the demonstration. 

The new Maryland fitness program has just been issued 
It is part of the Maryland Victory Corps series and its title 
is “The Redirection of Physical Education and Recreation 
Teaching Activities in Wartime.” This manual is designed 
primarily for the inexperienced teacher. Its chief purpose js 
to aid the inexperienced teacher in working out the U. §. 
Office of Education physical fitness program. 

Victory Corps organizations have been inaugurated in all 
Baltimore County senior and junior high schools, and in most 
of the high schools in other counties and in Baltimore itself, 
The building of physical fitness in as many boys and girls 
as possible is the main objective. 

The Baltimore schools are realizing the need for intensive 
physical education for all boys and girls. The use of the 
more intensive activities and the increase in the over-all time 
allotment as suggested by the Training Institute for Physical 
Fitness are the two main deviations from the Baltimore 
Physical Education program. Recent surveys in the schools 
in the city show that the present generation of students is 
probably strong enough in the legs but has neglected the de- 
velopment of the back, arm, and shoulder muscles which are 
needed particularly for the support of the body in military 
and vocational pursuits. 

For these reasons more time is being devoted to tumbling, 
more varied outdoor team games, and more exercises which 
require the support of the body weight by arms alone. 

Physical fitness centers under the Department of Public 
Recreation are being held again this year at the various high 
schools throughout the city. The women’s conditioning classes 
are conducted by Dorothy Horine and Bertha Fried, and the 
men’s conditioning classes by Frank Lee, Cecil Norris, and 


H. S. Callowhill. 


PENNSYLVANIA aes By Elizabeth McHose 

At the March Meeting of the Philadelphia District Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, held in 
the Club Room of Temple University, discussion centered 
around the topic, “Adequate Health and Physical Education 
Programs for the Philadelphia Child.” Speakers included 
principals from the senier, junior, and elementary schools, and 
a district superintendent. 

As a result of the increase from two to four periods of 
physical education per week in the Philadelphia schools, a 
number of district superintendents are discussing with their 
principals plans for expansion of health and physical educa- 
tion activities in the elementary and junior high schools, also. 

At the coaching clinic conducted recently by the Women’s 
Basketball Officials at the University of Pennsylvania, de- 
fensive play was demonstrated by Miss Eleanor Snell, Ursinus 
College, and Mrs. Anne Westervelt, Upper Darby High 
School. Offensive play was demonstrated by Miss Lorena 
Vowinkle, Yeadon High School, and Miss Patricia Collins, 
Temple University. 

High school boys and girls in Philadelphia are being re- 
cruited for farm service through the High School Victory 
Corps. Teachers are being recruited for supervisory work. 
Pupils will be given training during weekends in order to 
prepare them for more extended work later in the spring and 
summer. Exercise in physical education to harden the pupils 
in “stoop labor” will be devised. 

Miss A. Edna Hutt, Pottstown High School, has suc- 
ceeded in rousing great student interest in posture through 
her use of movies. Movies of individual students were taken 
during sophomore year shortly after admission to senior high 
school. These were analyzed, discussed, and a follow-up pro- 
gram arranged. A re-take made during senior year serves to 
show pupils the progress and improvement they have made. 

The Health Education Committee of the Y.M.C.A., Read- 
ing, in co-operation with the Red Cross, presented to the 
Board of Education a plan offering facilities and leadership 
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which would make it possible for swimming to be included 
as part of the physical fitness program of every boy in the 
senior class of the senior high school. The plan was accepted 
and classes have been scheduled on school time as an addi- 
tional period of physical education. This is an excellent ex- 
ample of community sharing of leadership and __ facilities. 
Joseph Simon is director of physical activities at the Y.M.C.A. 

The city of Pittsburgh is revising its course of study in 
physical education from the kindergarten through twelfth 
grade with a view to the development of a thorough-going, 
peace-time program even though at present the war situation 
calls for particular emphasis upon certain activities. _Mem- 
bers of the Steering Committee are: C. Lawrence Walsh, 
Chairman, Mildred Battenfelder, Ruth Beach, Eva Betschart, 
Lyndall Dimmitt, P. P. Dimperio, Harry Dippold, Frank 
Eckl, John Harrison, G. E. N. Havekotte, R. C. Milliken, 
R. W. Peters, Cyril Pittman, P. H. Rinehart, Eleanor Sproat, 
Ruth Stevens, Louise Stever. 

A scarcity of bathing caps in some of the Pittsburgh schools 
has led to the scheduling of two periods of health per week 
and no swimming for girls in the schools thus affected. 

The annual demonstration meeting of the Pittsburgh 
Women’s High School Physical Education group held at 
Knoxville High School in February, featured obstacle courses 
for girls. 

At a meeting of the supervisors and principals of North- 
eastern Pennsylvania, J. D. McCutchen, Acting Director of 
Physical Education, Public Schools, Scranton, gave a most 
inspiring talk on the new physical fitness program. 

In the Wilkes-Barre Senior High Schools all boys are 
scheduled for five hours of physical education. Physical 
eficiency tests given at the beginning of the term will be 
followed by a second test in June to measure progress. 


DELAWARE By George W. Ayars 


Delaware State Physical Fitness Institute 

Wilmington Y.M.C.A., Wilmington, Saturday, January 

30, 1943 
10:00-12:00: GrnrraL Session. George W. Ayars, Presid- 

ing. 

Welcome by Dr. W. H. Lemmel, Superintendent of Wil- 
mington Schools. 

Address by Dr. H. V. Holloway, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 

“Physical Fitness and The Victory Corps,” Dr. N. P. 
Neilson, Executive Secretary, American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 

“Physical Fitness Needs of Girls and Women,” Miss 
Dorothy La Salle, Physical Education Specialist, U. S. 
Office of Education. 

“Physical Fitness Needs for the U. S. Army Air Forces,” 

Major Birch Bayh, U. S. Army Air Force. 

“Physical Fitness Needs, U. S. Navy,” Lt. Com. Charles 
Forsythe, U.S.N.R. 

“National Physical Fitness Program,” Mr. John B. Kelly, 
Director. 

12:00-12:30: Group Discussion. 
12:30- 1:30: Luncn. 
1:30- 2:00: Gymnastics. 

Boys—Major Birch Bayh, W. T. Michael. 

Girls—Miss A. Warrington, Miss Dorothy La Salle. 
2:00- 2:45: Ruytumics. Miss Beatrice P. Hartshorn. 
2:45- 3:45: Compatives — RANGER AND RESPONSE DRILLS, 

APPARATUS. 

Major Birch Bayh, Lt. Com. Charles E. Forsythe, G. M. 

Records, A. J. Warner, C. Walter Kadel, G. W. Ayars. 
3:45- 3:55: Sports AND GAMES. 

Girls—Miss R. Buckingham. 

Boys—Lt. Com. Charles E. Forsythe, C. Walter Kadel. 
4:00- 5:00: Aguatics. Lt. John Miller. 

Evening Session. Auditorium. 
7:30: Standards and Tests—Dr. N. P. Neilson. 
U. S. Navy Tests—Lt. Com. Charles E. Forsythe. 
Motion Pictures--Pre-Flight Training Courses, etc., 
U. S. Navy Programs, U. S. Air Corps programs. 
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George M. Records, elected President of the State Associa- 
tion in October, has resigned. The new President is George 
Gardner, High School, Wilmington. 


MASSACHUSETTS . . . . By Mary Isabel Caldwell 

Dr. Jay B. Nash, President of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, spoke at the 
State Teachers College at Worcester on Physical Education 
and Defense on January 18. At a luncheon meeting plans 
were developed tor a local organization in the Worcester 
area. Mr. Melvin Clevett of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association is acting as chairman of the executive committee. 

The New England Health Education Association met at 
the Boston Y.W.C.A. on Saturday, February 6, at 12:30 p.m. 
Miss Bess Exton, Health Education Consultant, American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
spoke on health education from the national point of view. 
Dr. Harry Goldman, Boston City Health Department, spoke 
on “Teacher-Nurse Cooperation in Learning the Health Status 
of the School Child.” 

The Springfield schools have gone “all out” for victory. 
Realizing that there were holes in their physical education 
and health programs, and that the next few years will bring 
increased demands on all Americans, Springfield has taken 
steps to do something about it. This city was among the 
first to accept the challenge of the U. S. Office of Education 
Wartime Commission in Washington to increase and improve 
the physical education in the public schools. The following 
change has been made: physical education classes meet five 
periods a week in all senior high schools (accomplished by 
cutting within the program as well as lengthening the school 
day). These five periods a week are being supplemented by 
after school and weekend activities. This program has been 
in effect for some time, including the following activities— 
aquatics, gymnastics, hiking, apparatus, tumbling, rhythmic 
work, sports and games. The program has been accepted 
with enthusiasm by the students. 

The work of the State Curriculum Committees on Health 
and Physical Education, headed by Miss Lois L. Decker is 
progressing. The program is being put in practice for trial 
and criticism in several schools in the state. 

The Plymouth County Health Association is lending to 
various groups throughout the state, a large exhibit on tuber- 
culosis, its spread, care, and prevention. The exhibit was 
made possible through the help of the Massachusetts W.P.A. 
art project. It consists of a series of pieces of lighted appa- 
ratus, which tell the story of tuberculosis in one family. 

Lieutenant Commander Donald D. Dunn, of the U. S. 
Naval Reserves from Newport Naval Training Station and 
formerly physical education supervisor at Andover Academy, 
visited at the State Teachers College at Bridgewater. He 
presented a lecture on physical fitness at the college assembly. 
In the afternoon he taught exercises to a group of college 
women and later to the boys and girls of the fifth and sixth 
grades from the college training school. 


News from the + 
+ Therapeutic Section 


By Ellen Kelly, University of Minnesota 


Put April 13 in Cincinnati on your calendar. Plans are 
being made for an all day pre-conference meeting of the 
Therapeutics Section at the National Conference. Condon 
School for Crippled Children in Cincinnati has offered its 
facilities for these meetings. While the program is still tenta- 
tive, every effort is being made to gear it to the needs of the 
school personnel in the present emergency. 

Among the topics planned for the morning session are dis- 
cussions of 1) the possibility of therapeutic programs in 
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schools and colleges being used in the rehabilitation of war 
casualties and the maximum mobilization of man-power; 2) 
the program which will best prepare the atypical school child 
for a constructive place in a war society. 

Following luncheon it is planned that the afternoon pro- 
gram will feature concrete problems of method together with 
various solutions of these problems. Demonstrations, movies, 
and ample discussions from the floor are anticipated. 

This pre-conference meeting will be a success to the extent 
to which it meets the needs and answers the questions of all 
present, and to do this most effectively, the program com- 
mittee would like to be able to anticipate the problems which 
will be most urgent. The editor of this column would like 
to know in advance, as far as possible, the number of those 
who are planning to attend the meeting. Please write the 
editor and include the questions you would like to have come 
up for discussion. A workshop type of session has been sug- 
gested as the best way to utilize to the fullest the resources 
at our meeting as well as keep the program flexible enough 
to meet the immediate needs of those present. 

Let’s all get behind this second pre-conference meeting of 
the Therapeutics Section so as to keep it up to the high 
standards set at the first meeting in New Orleans last spring. 


Midwest District + 
« Association News 


The Executive Committee heartily approves and would like 
to encourage each state to organize a good campaign for 
state and national memberships. Such campaigns could be 
conducted simultaneously and the news letters, district meet- 
ings, and the annual state meetings should be utilized to 
make contacts. Person-to-person campaigns are most effective. 

For a number of years the Midwest Association has felt the 
need of what might be called a platform, a theme, or a brief 
philosophy to unify the membership and encourage better 
understanding as well as more aggressive support. 

A committee to formulate such a philosophy has been 


appointed and their report should be forthcoming at the April 
convention. 


INDIANA «© «© « « « By Viola Bryson 
Miss Marjorie Phillips, Assistant Professor of Physical 

Education, Indiana University, has recently been appointed 

chairman of the National Badminton Committee, N.S.W.A. 

The faculty committee on Research (Women’s) is working 
toward the development of a physical fitness test at Indiana 
University. 

Miss Mary Jo Shelley, Lieutenant in the WAVES, on a 
recent visit to the WAVE Training School at Indiana Uni- 
versity, was entertained at a luncheon by the staff of the 
women’s physical education department. 

Mr. Carl Burt, Director of Physical Education at Man- 
chester College, reports that every man is required to take 
part in the physical fitness program four days each week. 
Physical efficiency tests, one given at the beginning of the 
term along with follow-up tests, show definite trends toward 
improved efficiency. 

On February 15, one hundred Engineering Cadettes started 
a 10-month intensive training program at Purdue University 
under the sponsorship of the Curtiss-Wright Corporation. 
The women meet twice a week with the Department of Phys- 
ical Education for Women. 

Forest M. Wood, chairman of the North Central District, 
reports that the South Bend Public Schools are endeavoring 
to'comply with the new state requirements in physical educa- 
tion. Wherever the facilities permit, all junior and senior 
boys and girls have physical education five days a week. 
Obstacle courses have been provided for each of four high 
schools. 


A meeting of the North Central District is to be held jn 
South Bend on April 7, at which time Dr. W. W. Patty of 
Indiana University will speak on the Physical Fitness Pro. 
gram. 


In connection with the Progressive Education Meeting held 
at Burris School, Muncie, on Saturday, February 20, an 
afternoon session was devoted to “The Schools’ Responsibility 
for Health and Physical Education in Wartime.” The pro. 
gram was as follows: 

“The Administrator’s Problems in Meeting Their Responsj- 
bilities’ —Mr. Lee O. Baird, Delaware County Superintendent 
of Schools. 


“The Teacher’s Evaluation of the Health of the Pupil’— 
Miss Nancy Scramlin, School Nurse, Burris School. 


“The Outcomes of Testing in the Physical Education Pro- 
gram’—Mr. A. L. Phillips, Assistant Professor of Physical 
Education, Ball State Teachers College. 

“The Physical Fitness Program at Burris School”—Miss 
Ruth Kelly, Physical Education Teacher, Burris School. 

Mr. John Lewellyn, and Mr. Frank Ballenger, Assistant Pro- 
fessors of Physical Education at Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, are on leaves of absence for the duration, due to 
entrance into military service. 

The Dance Club, under the direction of Miss Margaret 
Small, Assistant Professor of Physical Education, Ball State 
Teachers College, will present its recital March 3. 

The Fourth Annual Ball State Aquaticus (Swimming Carni- 
val) was given February 18 and 19. 

Indiana is coming in for its share of big league baseball this 
spring, with at least six major league clubs sharing the state 
in preparation for the coming baseball season. 

Frankie Frisch and the great Honus Wagner lead the 
Pittsburgh Pirates into Muncie where they will use the facili- 
ties of Ball State, Muncie Field House, and McCulloch Park, 

Mr. Briggs of Detroit will send his Tigers to Evansville 
while the Cleveland Indians will be accommodated by the 
athletic department at Purdue University. 

At Indiana University, the Cincinnati Reds, along with the 
Indianapolis Indians will be limbering muscles and sharpening 
the batting eye. 

The two Chicago clubs will stick together at French Lick, 
Indiana, where two baseball diamonds are now being condi- 
tioned at the Pluto water capital. 

There is a bit of controversy now taking place as to the 
effect of the Indiana weather on the conditioning of the 
athletes. However, we will probably be given the answer to 
that question about July or August when the major league 
races are in full swing. 

The shortage of physical education instructors, both men 
and women, is very acute in Indiana. Many special permits 
have been issued by the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, thus preventing the subject from being dropped out of 
the curriculum of many high schools. 

The Indiana High School Physical Fitness program has 
progressed very well. Thousands of medical examinations have 
been given. The majority of juniors and seniors are in physical 
fitness classes, which are usually set up on a weekly basis of 
four days of activity and one day of review over health and 
first aid. Many obstacle courses have been constructed. More 
gymnasium apparatus—climbing ropes, horizontal bars, mats, 
etc.—have been bought or built in the past four months than 
in probably the previous ten years. Tuberculosis testing, immu- 
nization, and dental programs have all received much attention. 

Interscholastic basketball is as popular as ever in Indiana. 
Most of the teams have played a full schedule; however, many 
of the long trips have been cancelled in favor of contests nearer 
at home. Attendance has been up in a great many towns and 
cities. 

Clinics on physical fitness, one held at Purdue and one at 
the Normal College of the American Gymnastical Union of 
Indiana University, were both very well attended. In addition 
to these many county and city staffs have met with representa- 
tives from the Division of Health and Physical Education, 
Indiana State Board of Health. 
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Dr. W. W. Patty of Indiana University is now spending 
three days weekly in the public schools of the state assisting 
in the improvement of their health and physical education pro- 
grams. This is in addition to the work of Frank Stafford, 
Chief of the Division of Health and Physical Education, State 
Board of Health, and his two-man staff. 

Most of the Indiana schools have already completed, for 
the second successive year, the audiometer testing program 
required by an act of the state legislature. 

The News Letter of the Indiana Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation has been reduced to four 
issues this year. Homer Allen of Purdue is the Editor. 

The Physical Fitness program of the State Defense Council 
is closely tied up with the school program of health and 
physical education. Both are headed by Frank Stafford. Much 
material, including posters, has gone into the schools from 
the Defense Council offices. 

At the regional physical fitness institute held in Cincinnati 
the following Hoosiers were in attendance: Miss Helen 
Hazelton of Purdue, Miss Lucille Anderson of LaFayette 
High School, Reuben Behlmer of Technical High School, 
Indianapolis (President of our state Association), Frank 
Stafford, State Director, Ellis Bell, Assistant State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, and Dr. W. W. Patty. 


Under the leadership of Paul E. Landis, State Supervisor of 

Health and Physical Education, two new programs have been 

inaugurated which will further the work in these fields. 

The first of these is a series of Physical Fitness Training 
Institutes modelled after the Regional Institutes held last fall 
by the Office of Education and Army and Navy representatives. 
Twelve institutes were held during the month of February, 
three each Saturday of the month. 

Purpose of the institutes was to demonstrate the changes in 
emphasis and content in health and physical education as part 
of the reorganized high school curriculum. The institutes were 
well scattered throughout the state so as to permit maximum 
attendance in spite of transportation difficulties. 

The second program is a long-term one, which should unite 
efforts of school, college, and non-school groups behind a state- 
wide program of health, physical education, and recreation. The 
State Department of Education and the State Office of Civilian 
Defense have united in a joint program of recreation and phy- 
sical education, under the direction of Paul Landis and John 
Van Why as assistant. 

The two state officers have set up a state-wide advisory 
board on recreation and physical education. The executive 
committee of this board has three state-wide subcommittees, 
one on school programs, one on college programs, and one 
for non-school groups. 

These three subcommittees are composed of ten members 
and function through district leaders in twelve districts of 
the state who are in contact with the people in their various 
fields in the counties comprising their district. 

The functions of these three subcommittees are to assist the 
state director in formulating plans for recreation and physical 
education and to assist in carrying these programs to the people 
in their respective fields. 

It is hoped that this organization will make many more 
people aware of progress and programs in recreation and 
physical education than could be done by direct contact by the 
director alone. 

The first of the institutes was held at John Hay High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio, on February 6, 1943. 


WLINOIS . ..... +. By Nellie B. Cochran 

A training institute on physical fitness was held at Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College on December 5. A _ similar 
institute was held at Wheaton College in January. 

An institute for high school teachers was held at Marshall 
High School in Chicago, on February 27, directed by Mr. 
Pritzlaff and the supervisory staff. The special purpose of the 
institute was to clarify the physical fitness manual of the 
Victory Corps. 
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A physical fitness institute was held at the University of 
Illinois on February 20, with a program arranged by Miss 
Gladys Andrews, of the university, and Lester Bandy, of Dan- 
ville High School. Speakers included Vernon L. Nickell, state 
superintendent of public instruction; Ernest Harshbarger, 
county superintendent of schools; and representatives of the 
military services. Teachers in Champaign county demon- 
strated activities of the physical fitness manual. 

Iris Boulton, president of the state association, spoke at Lin- 
coln Community High School, at Lincoln, on February 15. 

C. O. Jackson, chairman of the legislative committee of the 
Illinois Physical Education Association, has been very busy 
with committee meetings and in preparing and distributing 
material pertinent to state physical education legislation. A 
tentative bill for physical education in Illinois is now in its 
fourth revision. 

Dr. Clifford E. Horton, chairman of the membership com- 
mittee of the state association, reports considerable activity, 
particularly in Chicago suburbs. 

The Physical Educators’ Club of Chicago met on January 
27. Major John Griffith, Athletic Commissioner of the Big 
Ten, and Lt. Commander T. Nelson Metcalf of Great Lakes 
Training Station, were the speakers. 

The Henry Suder Club, the Chicago women’s physical edu- 
cation organization, met on February 26. Speakers were Lt. 
Mary Daily, of the WAVES and Lt. Claire Gluesing, of the 
WAACS. 

The death of Dick Crook, well known and beloved super- 
visor of physical education in Chicago Public Schools, was a 
shock to his many friends and acquaintances. Mr. Crook died 
after an illness of only a few days. 

Lt. Commander C. D. Giauque has been transferred from 
Great Neck, Long Island, to the naval training station at 
Sampson, N. Y. 

Commander Tunney has appointed Lt. Don Cash Seaton 
as head of the physical training activities of the fourth naval 
district, comprising several eastern states. Don’s headquarters 
will be the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 


MICHIGAN... By King J. McCristal 

From the office of Julian Smith, State Director of Inter- 
scholastic Athletics, we learn that a number of Physical Fit- 
ness Institutes have been in progress during January and Feb- 
ruary. In Detroit on January 25, Mr. Smith, the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction Representative, and George 
Dufour, coach at Saint Theresa High School, conducted an 
institute for all of the Catholic diocese in the Detroit area. 
More than forty schools were represented during the afternoon 
and evening sessions which were conducted for the parochial 
high school administrators and coaches. 

At Marquette, Michigan, on January 29, eight schools were 
represented in another session devoted to the new physical 
fitness program for secondary schools. Principals and super- 
intendents of the Upper Penihsula attending their mid-winter 
meetings were much interested in recent developments. 

On February 4 at Port Huron, an institute was conducted 
by Coach “Brick” Fowler for some twenty-five school repre- 
sentatives of that region. Roy McMurray, Director of Health 
and Physical Education for Saginaw, Michigan, assisted with 
the program. Mr. McMurray was able to give a first-hand 
account of the needs expressed by Army and Navy representa- 
tives since he attended the Sixth Service Command Institute 
in Chicago on October 16 through 18. 

On February 25 in Munising, Michigan, another institute 
was conducted by Mr. George Gilbert, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Regional Director of the Upper Peninsula, 
and Mr. Victor Hurst, Director of Physical Education at 
Northern Michigan College of Education. 
in any of the many phases of this program which has be- 
conducted and all arrangements made if requests are forwarded 
to his office by interested Michigan school officials. 

Nick Beam, popular coach and basketball official from 
Battle Creek will receive the rank of Lieutenant, Junior Grade, 
in the Navy after an indoctrination period in Arizona. 

Mack Whalen of Fordson High School in Dearborn, Mich- 
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igan, is another recent enrollee in the Naval Officers’ Train- 
ing Program. 

Danny Rose of the coaching and physical education staff at 
Central Michigan College of Education is now an officer in 
the Navy. 

Towner Smith, track coach at Western Michigan College 
of Education, now holds the rank of Lieutenant, Senior Grade, 
in the Navy. 

Edmund Pogor, popular staff member in the department of 
physical education at Michigan State College, holds an en- 
sign’s rank and has been stationed in Puerto Rico since last 
September. 

At the last meeting of the Michigan Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, it was definitely decided 
not to attempt a state meeting in 1943. Emphasis this 
year will be placed upon the conducting of a series of insti- 
tutes on health and physical fitness in various sections of the 
state in continuation of those which have been carried out by 
the State Department of Public Instruction. It was felt that 
this plan would solve the transportation problem that would 
certainly come up if a convention were planned. This type of 
program will also reach sections of the state which in all 
probability could not be represented at a single state meeting. 
The next State Council Meeting was scheduled for Saturday, 
February 27, and held at the Jenison Gymnasium, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Michigan. 


WEST VIRGINIA . . . . By Sara Helen Cree 
West Virginia recently completed a survey to determine 
what percentage of health and physical education was taught 
by teachers trained in that field and what per cent of each 
teacher’s time was devoted to teaching health and physical 
education. The results while not startling were encouraging. 

1. Average teacher teaches 15 periods per week. 

2. Average period was one hour. 

3. Physical education is well taught from the sixth grade 
through the twelfth. 

Very few schools offer instruction below the sixth grade. 

. Three-fourths of the teachers teach health. 

. Average teacher teaches health two periods per week. 

. Only 30 per cent of the teachers teach only health and 
physical education. 

8. Average teacher teaches one subject and physical educa- 

tion. 

9. 75 per cent of the teachers offer instruction in dancing. 

10. Most of these teach social and folk dancing. 

County superintendents all over the state report tremendous 
interest and strong emphasis on physical education, first aid, 
and nutrition. 

Alden W. Thompson, dean of the school of physical educa- 
tion and athletics at West Virginia University, has been sworn 
in as a Lieutenant Commander in the Naval Reserve. Lieu- 
tenant Commander Thompson has been assigned to service 
with the physical conditioning program of the Navy. 

Thompson served as a commissioned officer in the infantry 
in World War I. 

R. W. Webster, professor in the school, is serving as acting 
dean in Thompson's absence. 

Patrick A. Tork, Fairmont, W. Va., has resigned his posi- 
tion as teacher of physical education at Barnes Junior High 
School to fill the resultant vacancy in the University’s school 
of physical education and athletics. Mr. Tork is teaching 
Administration and Organization of Physical Education, Ad- 
ministration and Organization of Public Recreation, and is in 
charge of the corrective program. 

A series of Physical Fitness Conferences have been held 
throughout West Virginia under the supervision of A. J. 
Gibson, West Virginia supervisor of high schools. The con- 
ferences have been planned to assist the physical education 
teachers in organizing and presenting the physical fitness pro- 
gram of the High School Victory Corps. Working with Mr. 
Gibson as regional directors are: Misses Frances Anderson, 
Elizabeth Steinbicker, and Messrs. R. J. Gorman, Alden W. 
Thompson, R. W. Webster, Forrest G. Clark, Arthur Upton, 
J. A. Bartell, O. C. Greenlee, J. Y. Lowe, E. R. Vawter, and 
Lee Patton. 
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Miss Mary E. White, head of the women’s physical educa- 
tion department, and President of the West Virginia Physical 
Education Association, has received word that her brother 
Lieutenant Stephen White, Jr., was killed in action over west. 
ern Europe, January 26. Lieutenant White had been sta. 
tioned in England since last November. The White home 
is in Kent, Ohio. 

C. B. Ross, coach at Morris Harvey College, formerly of 
West Virginia Wesleyan, has been commissioned a lieutenant 
in the Naval Reserve. He is to be associated with the physical 
training program. N. G. Rohrbaugh, coach at Glenville State 
Teachers College, has taken a leave of absence to report for 
his duties also as lieutenant in the Naval Reserve. 


Central District + 
« Association News 


IOWA By Dorothy Humiston 


Francis A. Wallace of the St. Louis Red Cross Area gave 
the water-safety course at Iowa State Teachers College, Ce- 
dar Falls, January 25-29. Twenty-one received their water 
safety instructor’s certificates. 


Programs designed to help high schools either to introduce 
or further the Victory Corps physical fitness program are be- 
ing broadcast from KXEL, Cedar Falls, Iowa, by the com- 
bined faculties of the men’s and women’s department of phys- 
ical education. Campus school boys and girls will take part 
in the broadcasts. “We Are All Soldiers Now,” a program 
dealing with the all-round program, and “We Organize As 
Americans,” stressing organizing under the democratic method, 
were sent over the air in February. March releases are “A 
Call to Arms—Backs and Legs,” a program of pre-service 
training for boys, March 12; “Strength of Arm, Strength of 
Mind, Strength of Spirit,” on March 26; “Skip to M’ Lou,” 
a discussion of rhythmic activities in the all-round program, 
April 9; and the last one, “Play, the Moral Equivalent of 
Crime,” stressing out-of-class recreational activities, on April 
23. 


Officers of the Women’s Reserve of the United States Naval 
Reserve stationed at the Naval Training School, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, who were in the field of health and physical educa- 
tion in civilian life, are: Grace A. Richards, Juliet R. Brus- 
sel, Betty Jane Sehmann, Ursula M. Moshberger, Warrine 
E. Eastburn, Dorothy E. Mohn, and Edith D. Gentry. 


NEBRASKA aye By C. Pauline Spencer 
Miss Marian McClaren of Omaha University recently mar- 
ried Lt.. John Hoschor, of Fort Lewis near Seattle, Wash- 
ington. Mrs. Doris Lyman is taking over her work in the 
Department of Physical Education at the University. 

Miss Ruth Diamond and Miss Dorothy Zimmerman, who are 
now members of the Red Cross Recreation Service, were 
landed in England the first of the year and at the present 
time are located in London, England. 

At a recent meeting of the Committee on Recreation and 
Physical Condition, of the Nebraska Physical Education Asso- 
ciation, Mr. James C. Lewis, president of the association, ap- 
pointed consultants in special activities to serve communities, 
municipalities, and individuals in Nebraska who need guidance 
in any of the many phases of this program which has _ be- 
come more important in our war effort. The services of these 
consultants have also been made available to American Legion 
Posts carrying on community programs in recreation and body 
building through the office of State Adjutant R. C. Patterson. 


MISSOURI By Ruth Anna Frasier 

Miss Martha Roop, Warrensburg, Missouri; Miss Ruth 
Buchanan, Springfield, Missouri; Miss Leila Schmidt, Iowa 
City, Iowa; Mrs. Frances Richards, Kansas City, Missouri; 
and Miss Alice Joyce, Kansas City, Mo., have been added to 
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the instructional staff in the public schools of Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

The Health and Physical Education department in the Kan- 
sas City public schools has its own laboratory for testing the 
water from school swimming pools. It has the latest modern 
equipment and tests are run regularly on samples from pools 
and tanks used in hydrotherapy. Miss Genevieve Jones is 
the laboratory technician and also teaches in Westport senior 
high school. 

Northeast senior high school will be the hostess school 
for the Annual Basketball Sports Day on February 13. Girls 
from eight high schools participate in basketball games and 
social activities. The eight senior high schools are in the 
Kansas City, Mo., public school system. 

Kansas City, Missouri seniors, freshmen, and sophomores 
are required to take physical education five times a week. 
Seniors receive academic credit comparable to all academic 
subjects. A Human Science course is also required of all 
senior high school boys and girls enrolled in the Victory Corps. 

A program for testing physical fitness objectives recom- 
mended by the U. S. Office of Education is being tried in 
eighty of the Kansas City, Missouri, Public Schools. Fourth, 
fifth, sixth, and seventh grade boys and girls are included in 
the experimental program. 

A radio square dance program given by fourth grade boys 
and girls from the Benton school has been acclaimed as a 
great success by the listening public. Invitations have been 
extended for other demonstrations. Square dancing may be 
a social feature of the Central District Conference which 
is to be held in Kansas City, Mo., April 2 and 3. 

The Women’s Physical Education Club of St. Louis and 
vicinity sponsored a workship in the rhythmic gymnastic pro- 
gram of the Physical Fitness Manual on February 11 at Sol- 
dan High School. Dorothy Kirkwood of Beaumont High 
School is chairman of this club. Catherine Barr of University 
City was the leader of the workshop group. 

The St. Louis Board of Women’s Officials gave intramural 
basketball rating examinations on February 18. About thirty 
high school girls took these examinations. 

The University City Senior High School started the second 
semester with an enlarged physical education program as sug- 
gested by the Physical Fitness Manual. Every boy and girl 
will have physical education five days a week; each period is 
fifty-five minutes in length. The program will follow the sug- 
gestions in the manual and will be supplemented by the other 
valuable activities of the former program. In the absence of 
a pool, the students will get the swimming training in the 
local municipal pools in the summer. 

In preparation for the summer playground program with 
its anticipated shortage of men workers as well as mature 
women workers, the St. Louis Public School Playground De- 
partment is making a change in the recruiting of candidates 
for the training class, which began on Tuesday, February 2. 
A number of outstanding girl leaders among the various high 
schools have been selected for the class. In each high school 
the women physical directors were requested to select three 
of four outstanding girls who have shown unusual abilities 
in leadership in the gymnasium classes. These girls are some- 
what younger than those formerly employed, but since they 
come with a fine background of experience, they will make 
fine prospects. 

Since there has been a change in the supervision in the St. 
Louis schools, an experimental program is being set up in a 
number of schools, where one or two classroom teachers who 
are especially desirous of doing physical education work will 
take over most of this work. After this has been tried in a 
number of schools, it may be extended. The advantage of 
one or two special classroom teachers handling the physical 
education work lies in the fact that assistance can be given 
to each building through these key teachers. 

Virginia Cameron, Physical Education teacher at Clayton, 
has joined the WAVES. 

George Stuber, Coach and Physical Education teacher at 
Clayton High School, has been commissioned Lt. (jg) 
U.S.N.R., and has reported to North Carolina for training. 
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Jack Matthews, Instructor in Physical Education, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, was recently elected Seventh Vice-President 
of the Missouri Congress of Parents and Teachers. Mr. 
Matthews has been State Chairman of Recreation and Phys- 
ical Education for the Missouri Congress for the past three 
years and will retain this office for the next three years. 

Clay Cooper, graduate of the University of Missouri, who 
has been Coach at Joplin High School the past two years, 
has recently been appointed coach of basketball in the Junior 
College in Joplin. 

John Cooper, former Instructor in Physical Education at 
the University of Missouri, is now in Officers’ Training at 
Miami, Florida. 

Miss Pattric Ruth O’Keefe received her doctorate in phil- 
osophy at the University of Iowa at the end of the first se- 
mester and has returned to her position as Assistant Direc- 
tor of Health and Physical Education in Kansas City, Mo. 

Kansas City, Missouri, Public Schools have included courses 
recommended by the National Office of Education for mem- 
bership in the Victory Corps. A health service course in- 
cluding instruction in essentials of physiology, health habits, 
personal hygiene, safety, nutrition, and first aid, is a required 
course, as is also physical education. Students are required to 
take physical education every day. 


NORTH DAKOTA i By Pearl Grotts 

Required periods of physical education have been raised from 
two to five each week for all high schools of the state, be- 
ginning with the second semester. Because of program dif- 
ficulties, the State Department of Public Instruction has re- 
commended that the requirement be met first for juniors and 


seniors. All schools will be expected to meet the new schedule 
for 1943-44 for all classes. 


Credit for the new program has been increased from one 
quarter to one half a unit per year. 


The State Department of Health has been sponsoring a pro- 
gram of physical examinations for school children in counties 
that have full-time health officers. In the rural high schools 
and grade schools the entire student body is examined. In 
the city schools of the co-operating counties three classes are 
chosen for this work. 


MINNESOTA By Helen M. Starr 

Mr. Harold Jack, State Supervisor of Health and Physical 
Education, reports the following progress in the state physi- 
cal education and health program: 

During the fall of 1942 twenty-three conferences were held 
by the State Department of Education throughout the state 
for teachers of physical education, and 656 teachers in the pub- 
lic schools attended these conferences plus a _ considerable 
number of teacher trainers and students in teacher-training in- 
stitutions. 

Sixteen institutes were held throughout the state during the 
month of December to acquaint the teachers of the state with 
the federal fitness program. Five hundred and eighty teachers 
and school administrators attended these meetings. The mecet- 
ings were conducted by the 23 representatives from Minne- 
sota who attended the regional physical fitness meeting held 
at the University of Nebraska. The meetings were arranged 
by the State Department of Education under the direction of 
Harold K. Jack. 

Over twenty-five secondary schools in the state are report- 
ed to have set up their programs in health and physical ed- 
ucation on a five-day-a-week basis during the current school 
year. 

The schools of the state are interested in the federal phys- 
ical fitness program and it appears that a large number of 
schools are incorporating the program in their curriculum and 
making the necessary adjustments. 

In connection with the total physical fitness program the 
Duluth schools, under the direction of Mr. Victor Dunder, 
have just put out the “Red, White, and Blue Conditioning 
Program” for the home. Its slogan is, “Be a Gym Instructor 
in your Home.” This material was printed by the Duluth 
Schools through the courtesy of Dr. C. H. McCloy of the 
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University of Iowa. It also appeared in the January issue 
of the Journal of Health and Physical Education. 

The Department of Physical Education for Women at the 
University of Minnesota is stressing the importance of phys- 
ical fitness for all college women. A concept of fitness for 
the department has been developed which will be carried out 
in both the college and the professional curriculum. The time 
allotment for required physical education has been increased 
from two to three periods a week with a corresponding in- 
crease in credit. A booklet has been prepared containing two 
series of conditioning exercises. One series is for women who 
have been leading a more or less sedentary life, and one for 
those women who have been participating regularly in sports. 
A series has been taught to all classes so that students can 
perform the exercises daily in their homes. 

The officers of the Minnesota Association of Health, Phys- 
ical Education, and Recreation are: President, Dr. Glenn E. 
Galligan, Winona State Teachers College; President-Elect, 
Miss Mercedes Gugisberg, Mankato State Teachers College, 
Mankato; Vice-President, Mr. Carl Schmidt, Rochester, 
Minn.; Secretary-Treasurer, Helen M. Starr, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


WYOMING . By Edna Cole 

Miss Ruth Campbell, head of the Department of Physical 
Education at the University of Wyoming, took a leave of 
absence last spring to do practical work on health in Wyom- 
ing. She will return to her former position in June for the 
summer session. 

As health education consultant, Miss Campbell revised the 
physical inspection blanks and made out new directions for 
them. New height-weight-age tables have been issued. A 
health survey was made of 58 per cent of the school chil- 
dren in the state. This survey included the following: those 
having had diptheria, tick fever, typhoid, and whooping cough 
immunizations and smallpox vaccinations; the number who 
had scarlet fever, measles, German measles, mumps, poliom- 
yelitis, pneumonia, rheumatic fever, and other diseases; the 
children having had tuberculosis tests and X-ray, ear infec- 
tions, and those hard of hearing, with poor vision, and with 
deformities. The Healthful Living Leaflet, which goes to 
3,183 school teachers each month, was edited. The State De- 
partment of Public Health showed one hundred thirty health 
films to 15,724 people during the past year. Miss Campbell 
served in an advisory capacity on the nutrition committees of 
Office of Civilian Defense; she also served in an advisory 


capacity on nutrition for school children. She assisted two 
schools with the initiation of a health and physical education 
program. 

A bill for compulsory health and physical education jg 
elementary and secondary schools is being introduced in the 
Wyoming State Legislature. 


Women’s Athletic 
« Section News 


From Marty Gable, Public Relations Chairman, comes the 
following item: NSWA can help WAACS. Lieut. Marjorie 
Hugo, Director of Recreation for the Women’s Army Axil- 
iary Corps, at Des Moines, Iowa, has asked for help in secur- 
ing used equipment. NSWA is attempting to help. If yoy 
have any kind of ball, bat, table tennis equipment, quoits that 
you can spare, mail it to her. Since there are no funds for 
freight costs, mailing any of the above prepaid will be greatly 
appreciated. State that it is an NSWA contribution. 


At the Pennsylvania Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation Convention in Philadelphia in December, 
one hundred and fifteen Sports Guides were sold, in addition 
to many other Section publications. 

A Women’s Industrial Basketball League is in full swing 
in Philadelphia. At the insistence of one of the Rating Board 
members, who coaches two of the teams, girls’ rules and women 
officials are used. 

Ok 

Recent developments, present trends, and new _ publications 
of interest to women in physical education were described by 
Mrs. Ruth Abernathy Locke, of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Education, at a working conference sponsored by the 
Westchester County Girls’ Athletic Association. Isaac Young 
High School, of New Rochelle, was the scene of a strenuous 
morning’s participation in square dancing, commando tests, 
touch football, and other vigorous games. Eleanor Copley 
of Troy, N. Y., presented a series of “Emergency Skills.” 
A luncheon and informal discussion added the final touches 
to a worth-while day. 


Intensive Dance Course. For 
teachers and professionals. Di- 
ploma. Faculty of ten master 
teachers, tuition fee reasonable. 


38Years-THE CHALIF NORMAL SCHOOL OF DANCE-in New York 


4 Chalif Folk Dance books, 5 Chalif text books, and one thousand teachable 
dances with music and complete descriptions, $1.50 up. 


Summer School—June, July and August. Please write for catalog 
LOUIS H. CHALIF, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, 630 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Summer Session 


Dr. Eduard Lindeman, 
New York School of Social Work 


: Dr. Arthur Steinhaus 
George Williams College 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Courses meet wartime needs: Physical Fitness—conditioning, principles, tests; Recreation—in American culture, 
leadership, materials; Women Teachers for boys—survey course in boy’s activities; Accelerated Program—full 
semester of undergraduate work, special courses for teachers trained in other fields. 


RESIDENT FACULTY SUPPLEMENTED BY 


Miss Louise Kloepper, formerly with Hanya Holm Dance Group 


For summer catalogue write Director of Summer Session, Box 44, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 


6, 8 and 15 Weeks 


Miss Emily Andrews, 
Western Reserve University 
Miss Gladys Andrews, 
University of Illinois 
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It May Interest You 
to Know--- 


HE United States Public Health Service announces that 
National Negro Health Week will have its 29th observance 
April 4-11, 1943. Its special objective this year is “Health on 
the Home Front—Victory on the War Front.” 


HERE will not be a more appropriate time to give im- 

petus to a community program of united action against 
delinquency than during the 1943 observance of National Boys 
and Girls Week. We hope, therefore, that more communities 
than ever before will avail themselves of this opportunity to 
help insure victory on the home front by protecting the wel- 
fare of the nation’s youth. Copies of the “Advanced Herald” 
may be obtained gratis from the National Boys & Girls Week 
Committee, Room 950, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


* * * 


N Saturday, March 20, at the Hotel Astor, New York, the 

New York Society for the Experimental Study of Edu- 
cation celebrated its tweny-fifth anniversary by a series of 
round table meetings and a luncheon. The theme for the day 
was “The Schools of Tomorrow: The Advancing Front of 
Education.” Dr. Paul Klapper, President of Queens College, 
New York, and Professor George D. Strayer, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, were the principal luncheon speakers. 


* * * 


N Friday evening, January 15, at eight o’clock, Dr. N. P. 

Neilson, Executive Secretary of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, spoke at 
Panzer College, East Orange, New Jersey, on the subject, 
“National Policies in Health and Physical Education.” 


Day Camping 
(Continued from page 151) 


ing services. The inclusion of day camps would aug- 
ment any effort that might be made for the purpose 
of extending camping to all. 

2. Colleges and universities having large campuses 
or nearby properties suitable for daytime camping 
should be encouraged to sponsor day camps as an 
additional public service. 

The experiment at Springfield College in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, is a fine example of what can 
be done by college officials when camping resources are 
available. In 1934, Springfield College organized a 
day camp for younger children on its 85-acre nature 
preserve. This site is about one mile from the main 
campus and is approximately in the geographical center 
of the city. Besides the wooded area of 85 acres, the 
camp has a main lodge containing several large attrac- 
tive rooms equipped with fireplaces, dressing rooms, a 
kitchen, and an office. There are 21 log cabins, a 
cathedral of living trees, council rings, workshops, open 
areas for games, and a large lake accommodating prac- 
tically every kind of water activity. The campsite is 
easily accessible: yet because of its natural environ- 
ment the camp is comparable in many respects to a 
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HERE’S 
EXACTLY 
THE BOOK TO 
HELP YOU 

GET IT ACROSS! 


As a home economist you have a terrific responsibility. 
Through YOU, the people of the United States must be 
educated to the vital importance of vitamin C...must be 
told HOW to get it in their diets every day! 

This marvelous booklet makes the lessons you teach 
so graphic, so concise, so inspiring that WHAT YOU 
TELL YOUR CLASSES STICKS! 

6 simple charts to give a quick and comprehensive grasp 
of vitamin needs, vitamin costs, vitamin sources. 


20 taste-sparking menus featuring citrus fruits. ..including 
sparkling ideas to take the drudgery out of lunch-box 
planning. 


14 delightful ways to use citrus fruits in cookery. 


24 pages of bright and practical suggestions. ..all checked 
and approved by the Medical and Scientific Advisory 
Board of the Florida Citrus Commission. 


FR EE ...- Send the Coupon Today... 


Order a copy for every one of your students! 


FLORIDA CITRUS COMMISSION, 
Lakeland, Florida 


Please send me .... copies of KEEPING FIT IN WARTIME. 


FLORIDA COMMISSION 


LAKELAND, FLORIDA 
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Saginaw Ranger Commando Corps 
HE aim of the Saginaw Ranger Commando Corps 
T is to provide American youth with a set of stand- 
ards or goals and with the opportunity to achieve 
and maintain these goals through health consciousness 
and fitness efforts. 

The Ranger Commando tests are compiled from 
physical achievement records and statistics of thou- 
sands of normal, healthy boys. They are divided into 
two weight levels for each age level and are indicative 
of the physical perfection that a healthy youth at these 
age levels should be able to attain. Only records of 
boys who have been examined and found physically 
able to participate in competition of this kind were in- 
volved in making these test requirements. 

In the tests there are five events that are constant 
for all age groups: 

1. A physical examination. 

2. Give and execute the fundamental marching com- 
mands. Act as a leader for the group in tumbling and 
calisthenics. 

3. Be able to consistently and accurately throw a 
baseball or a grenade into a six-foot circle at 50 feet. 

4. Pick up and carry your own weight (fireman 
carry) 100 yards in 35 seconds. 

5. Execute successfully the obstacle course selected 
and arranged by the Physical Education Director 
(course must include falling, crawling, and scaling). 

In addition there are nine events that vary with each 
age and weight group including: 


1. High jump yard (speed) 

2. Broad jump 7. Runs—% or 1 mile 
3. Pull up (endurance ) 

4. Swimming 8. Rope climbs—15_ or 
5. Push up or dip 20 feet 

6. 


Dashes—50, 75 or 100 9. Hike with pack 

This total of 14 events is listed for each age and 
weight level; allowing ten points for each event, it is 
possible to score 140 points. One hundred twenty 
points are necessary for reaching the Ranger Com- 
mando rating and admission to the Ranger Com- 
mando Corps. 

The following skills are emphasized in the activities 
that have been selected. 


Physical Skills Developed Activities 


High jump 
1. Jumping { Broad jump 
2. Pulling 


| Swimming 
Push up 
{ Parallel bar dip 
Dashes for speed—S0, 75, 
100 yard 
for endurance— 
and 1 mile 


4+. Running 


5. Throwing Baseball accuracy throw 


6. Climbing 


7. Carrying 


Fireman’s carry 


Fundamentals, com- 


8. Marching mands, leadership 


Obstacle course (indoor- 
outdoor ) 


9. Versatility 1 


Each event is checked and scored by the instructor 
when tests are given showing the record of ability of 
each individual in each event. Cards are provided 
each contestant showing the list of constant events and 
the scale of attainment at each age and weight level. 
As an individual completes a test, the instructor signs 
and records the score. A three-month time allotment 
is allowed in completing the 14 events listed for each 
contestant. Boys passing the test by 120 points or 
more are awarded the Fitness Chevron of a Ranger 
Commando. 

In addition to the lightweight tests there is a super 
test. This has 12 events and the successful candidate 
must be able to pass 11 of them for a score of 110 out 
of a possible 120 total. 

The Commando program has caught the imagina- 
tion of the boys and has stimulated them to practice to 
improve their physical fitness showing. Mimeographed 
sheets giving the complete standards for the different 
age and weight groups are available and will be issued 
to any interested individuals upon request.—Roy Mc- 
Murray, Saginaw Public Schools, Saginaw, Michigan. 


New Hampshire site in its ruggedness. 

Beginning as an experiment, this day camp will open 
its ninth consecutive season in June. Operating for 
periods of six weeks during the summer months, the 
camp has enrolled over 5,000 boy and girl campers in 
the past eight years. Undoubtedly there are numerous 
college-owned properties throughout the nation that 
could be gainfully utilized for camping purposes. A 
day camp such as conducted by Springfield College is 
a community project of the first order, and its program 
would be applicable in many other college communities 
where similar resources and sponsorship are available. 

3. Sponsoring agencies could expedite camping serv- 
ices by coordinating camping interests and efforts. 

In most cities and towns there are usually two or 


more social organizations promoting camping for the 
general welfare of children. Irrespective of the types 
of camps represented in these communities all are rela- 
ted in one way or another to a common purpose. With 
an accelerated program such as this, when, at least one 
objective is to provide more camping for more child- 
ren, the desired end can be best accomplished through 
coordinated planning. A broad plan would include all 
types of agencies mentioned heretofore in this discus- 
sion whether they represent official, unofficial, or 
private interests. The organization of local camp advi- 
sory committees has often led to unified planning for 
the first time in some communities. In many cities the 
local camping situation is confused because of the 
multiplicity of agencies whose services overlap one 
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AMERICAN YOUTH CAN HELP WIN THE WAR 
BY KEEPING FIT! New Keds Bulletin features 


sports sponsored by the Government’s 
physical fitness program. 


The new Keds Bulletin stresses the need for every boy 
to keep fit! It explains and illustrates tumbling, as 
taught to paratroopers... hand-to-hand fighting, simple 
jiujitsu and wrestling techniques, practiced by scouts 
and rangers...rope climbing, as perfected by the Navy in 
pre-flight schools. It teaches the fundamentals of broad 
jumping, sprint and distance running, military track 
and strength building. 

Tests and a student achievement chart are included 
for checking strength, agility and endurance. A simple 


Keds 


SPORTS DEPARTMENT © 
United States Rubber Com pany 


1230 Sixth Avenue ¢ Rockefeller Center * New York 


check-up chart enables students to keep a record of 
their own progress in comparison to the requirements 
set up by the Armed Forces. 

Every American boy should read and study this new 
Keds Sports Bulletin. Free copies are available to you, 
your staff and your student leaders. Simply ask your 
local Keds dealer to secure them for you, or mail the 
coupon below direct to Frank Leahy. Quantities are 
limited because of wartime restrictions. 


This booklet will be especially helpful to those engaged in Victory Corps training 


FRANK LEAHY, Director, 
Keds Sports Department 
1230 Sixth Avenue, New York City _ 


Dear Frank: 
Please send me __ free copies of your new Physical Fitness Bulletin. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
CITY: STATE 
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Crofis Physical Education Series 
C. H. McCloy, General Editor 


McCloy—TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN 
HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Scott—ANALYSIS OF HUMAN MOTION 


Baker—THE MODERN TEACHER OF PHYSI- 
CAL EDUCATION 


McClow & Anderson—PLAY GYMNASTICS 
H’Doubler—DANCE 


Voltmer & Esslinger—THE ORGANIZATION 
AND ADMINISTRATION OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION. 


Write for Descriptive Catalog 


101 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


F. S. GROFTS & CO. 


HOW 


DOES YOUR FUNGICIDE TEST... 
FOR ATHLETE'S FOOT CONTROL? 


@ Any one or a few of a number of different species of fungi 
can cause Athlete’s Foot. At least 12 species are common. They 
differ in their resistance to chemicals. For adequate control, the 
fungicide you use should kill them all, and quickly. 

ALTA-CO POWDER in the proper solution is deadly to all 
12 species in less than one minute. It kills the hardy spores 
along with the thread-like forms. 


In spite of its potency, ALTA-CO POWDER is non-irritating 
to the skin, harmless to towels. It is stable in solution, and 


can be tested instantly by anyone using the simple Alta-Co 
Powder Tester. 


All of the foregoing is subject to competent proof. Verbatim 
reports of extensive tests in the Dolge Mycological Laboratories 
are available to competent persons on request. 


For scientific Athlete’s Foot control 


Alta-Co POWDER 


The C. B. DOLGE Co. Westport, Conn. 


another. At the same time groups in need of campi 
services may be overlooked. These facts are ofte, 
brought out in committee studies, and steps are taken 
to correct them through planning for the fuller ys 
of the existing facilities. An example of the closer. 
working relationship of various organizations js cop. 
tained in a report by the Council of Social Agencies of 
Rochester, New York. There, among the camps aided 
through representation, were twelve day camps of 
Greater Rochester. By sitting down together for the 
purpose of making good camping better, camp leaders 
can usually add to the quality of their own programs 
as well as encourage others to seek higher levels of 
attainment. 

4. The number of day camps could be increased 
appreciably by greater utilization of nearby national, 
state, county, and municipal park land and facilities, 

Reputable agencies and individuals interested jn 
camping are encouraged by the various park services 
to make full use of camp sites and facilities on public 
lands. In many cases these locations are near enough 
to communities to make day camping possible. The 
accessibility factor will be important during the na- 
tional crisis since transportation problems will be 
encountered. The use of public parks for day camping 
is usually granted to reliable organizations upon proper 
application to governing authorities. In most instances 
the operating agency is requested to present satisfactory 
evidence of its ability to meet certain minimum stan- 
dards. These standards in reality are guides to better 
camping through consideration of leadership, health 
and safety precautions, and desirable motives of the 
sponsoring agencies. The day-camp program conducted 
last summer on the Mt. Thom state reservation by the 
Holyoke (Massachusetts) Y.M.C.A. is a step forward 
in the proposed complete utilization of public camp land 
for day-camp purposes when found convenient and 
desirable. 

5. Greater exchange of ideas and practices through 
conferences, the press, and research would be important 
service to the day-camp movement. 

The bibliography of day-camp literature is not long. 
Published or unpublished studies in the field are few 
in number. This might be expected in a movement 
that is comparatively recent, and yet there is an abun- 
dance of practical material in use by established day 
camps which should be made available for public con- 
sumption. A greater exchange of experiences would 
lend itself to richer camping programs. 


eo that camping activities contribute 
effectively to the social and physical well-being of 
youth, an all-out effort should be made for their pro- 
vision. The success in such an effort could be realized 
in part through an accelerated day-camp movement. 
The organized day camp has great potentialities and 
could assume an important role in the extension of 
camping services. Although the movement is compara- 
tively recent, the number of established day camps it 
the United States tends to indicate their significance 
in present-day recreational-education programs. In 
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connection with the development of day camping Butler 
states, “The day camp has had a more rapid growth 


- than any other type operated by municipal authorities.® 


From the statements of many other agencies it might 
be presumed that similar trends have been observed 
elsewhere. It is interesting to note in a recent report‘ 
by the National Recreation Association that 51 of the 
g8 cities reporting day camps indicated that a total 
of 293,326 individual participants benefited by the serv- 
ices rendered through the 86 day camps which operated 
during the season, while only 109,983 individual camp- 
ers were served in the same number of cities which 
operated 76 camps of other types. This would appear 
to indicate that it is feasible to serve many more 
campers through budgets, facilities, and other resources 
at hand by the day-camp medium than would be 
possible in the operation of other types of camps. 
We are aware, I believe, that youth has a tremendous 
job ahead ; a job that calls for excellent health, mental 
balance, emotional stability, and spiritual grace. A 
comprehensive and prolonged camping program would 
contribute significantly to these vital necessities, pro- 
vided the leadership and social contacts were of the 
best sort. I should like to say, finally, that my emphasis 
is not on day camping alone. The expansion of desir- 
able kinds of real camping with their ultimate rewards 
of total fitness for American youth is the broader aim 
of the proposals made here. »« 
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Let Us Honor Dr. McKenzie 


(Continued from page 147) 


a number of prints of Dr. McKenzie’s creations can be 
made available. In this cooperative way, we may 
honor our profession and, at the same time, honor Dr. 
McKenzie, not only as artist but as friend. The torch 
he carried we are privileged to carry on.—By Jay B. 
Nash, President, American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 


Plans for the R. Tait McKenzie Memorial 
N RECOMMENDATION of the Governing 
Board, the Legislative Council, meeting in San 
Francisco on April 5, 1939, passed a motion that the 
McKenzie Memorial Committee which had been ap- 
pointed make a decision in the matter of choosing the 
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and Organized Play 
THE AMERICAN WAY 


We salute our Coaches and 
Physical Directors who con- 
tribute so much towards the 
strength of our nation. The 
AMERICAN WAY of organ- 
ized play insures strong, 
virile bodies for our youth 
and our vigorous, competi- 
tive sports—NOT Goose 
Stepping, develop the phy- 
sical fitness of our boys 
and girls. 


Voir supports this Amer- 
ican Way of organized play 
by giving players a ball for 
all purposes and conditions, 
which can be used indoors 
as well as outdoors. Voir 
Pneumatic Molded Balls 
have no seams, joints or 
dead spots—give longer ser- 

- vice—are more economical, 
and their perfect sphericity 
and balance creates greater 
confidence in handling. 


Victory Athletic 
Equipment is still available 
in many items. Specify Voir 
for longer service and great- 
er economy, plus many 
added advantages for your 
players. 


VOLLEYRALL 
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form and of placing the memorial to Dr. McKenzie, 
and that their decision be final. 

At the Atlantic City Convention held in April, 1941, 
the McKenzie Memorial Committee, under the chair- 
manship of Grover W. Mueller, recommended : 

First, that a bronze casting of the Column of Youth 
and a suitable pedestal bearing an appropriate inscrip- 
tion be purchased and placed in a prominent location in 
the National Education Association headquarters in 
Washington. 

Second, that medallions and other metal replicas, as 
well as prints of Dr. McKenzie’s creations be made 
available for distribution to contributors to the general 
fund. 

Third, that henceforth the cover of the Journal of 
the American Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation carry a cut of “The Joy of Effort” 
or of some other one of Dr. McKenzie’s creations. If 
deemed advisable, several different cuts could be used 
alternately. 

It is further recommended in the event that these or 
similar proposals are approved, the President of the 
A.A.H.P.E.R. appoint a committee which will immedi- 
ately organize and put into effect suitable measures 
which will bring early consummation of the adopted 
project. 

In September, 1941, the Committee was advised by 
President Anne Schley Duggan that the next duties 
of the McKenzie Memorial Committee were: 

(1) To estimate the probable expense for adequate 
implementation of the projects recommended by the 
Committee, 

(2) To investigate the means of putting these pro- 
posals into effect, and 

(3) To publicize the McKenzie Memorial project 
through articles in our JouRNAL and in the publications 
of the state and district associations. 

The Committee therefore obtained prices on the cost 
of medallions and prints. It became known that on 
account of priorities it would be impossible to obtain 
the medallions unless they were ordered by December 
31, 1941. In order to be sure of obtaining the medal- 
lions before the end of the war, $500 was borrowed 
from the A.A.H.P.E.R. and 200 medallions were pur- 
chased. 

It is planned that a contributor to the McKenzie 
fund of an amount above a certain sum will be given 
a three-inch medallion, “Joy of Effort,” and that each 
contributor of a somewhat smaller sum be given one or 
more prints of the McKenzie creations. Illustrations 
of some of these creations appeared in the November, 
1932, issue of the JouRNAL OF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
Epucation. At the New Orleans meeting the Board 
of Directors instructed the Committee to proceed with 
plans for the distribution of the medallions. President 
Jay B. Nash wrote to the War Production Board and 
‘received a reply stating that since the medallions had 
already been made up, there is no restriction to prohibit 
their distribution. 

To secure prompt action in the matter, President 
Nash appointed an administrative committee consist- 


ing of Grover W. Mueller (Chairman) ; Jay B. Nagh 
(President) and A. H. Pritzlaff (President-Elect), In 
order to involve the state associations and to secure 
their support, the presidents of the state associations 
will be invited to serve or to appoint someone else to 
act for them as field representatives to carry out the 
plans. These state representatives may appoint as. 
sistants in local communities or areas. McKenzie Me. 
morial letterheads can be used in all correspondence. 

It is suggested that a medallion be given to any 
person who makes a contribution of $5 or more with 
the expressed hope that he will contribute $10 or more 
The retail value of the medallion is $5 and each medal. 
lion costs the association $2.50, so that if an average of 
$7.50 could be secured for each medallion, this would 
yield $1,000 toward the McKenzie Memorial. It was 
also suggested that a print be given for each contriby. 
tion of $1 or more. 

For the prints, it will be possible to secure a plate 
of one of the McKenzie productions for reproduction ip 
our JOURNAL and then have reprints made on a good 
quality of paper. If it seems wise, we might have a 
McKenzie Memorial issue of our Journal with plans 
for such an issue developed by the administrative com- 
mittee and the standing Editorial Committee of the 
Association. As soon as sufficient funds for the me- 
morial have been secured, the “Column of Youth,” 
which was made expressly for our Association, should 
be purchased and placed in our headquarters’ building 
or office. The administrative committee will initiate 
these plans immediately. Members of the Association 
who attend the National War Fitness Conference at 
Cincinnati, April 13-16, will have their first opportunity 
to contribute to the McKenzie Memorial Fund.—Re- 
ported by N. P. Neilson, Executive Secretary, A.A.H. 
P.E.R. 


Athletic Training 
(Continued from page 157) 


using an injured limb will hasten healing and assure 
normal recovery. After nearly thirty years of intensive 
contact with the care of athletic injuries, I heartily 
agree with this concept and favor “walking through” 
such injuries as sprains, strains, mild or moderate 
pulled tendons, “Charley horses” and_ similar con- 
tusions. It is possible to cite numerous examples 
wherein this method has brought prompt and com- 
plete rehabilitation. On the other hand _ prolonged 
immobilization and rest of the above-listed conditions 
leads to atrophy, fibrositis, slow or poor healing, and 
prolonged or permanent weakness. It is probably om 
the basis of this that Deaver claims that “once a sprain 
always a sprain.” Therefore, after a careful examina- 
tion has eliminated the possibility of a fracture or a 
dislocation, if you are definitely dealing with a strain, 
a sprain, a pulled tendon, or a contusion, moderate 
exercise will speed recovery. 


HE most valuable practical point I carried away 
from my days as trainer at Illinois was this: if a 
routine of physical therapy (say heat and massage) will 
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in physical fitness and personal care are 
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tional material, available free. Instructors tell 
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Testing In A 
Physical Fitness 
Program 


Today’s good physical education program 
TESTS all students in order to (1) determine 
their fitness for combat duty (2) rehabilitate 
those who are below the acceptable standards of 
the strength test and (3) maintain the physical 
fitness of all students. 


A. S. Barnes and Company publish a complete 
line of books and materials on tests and measure- 
ments prepared by authorities. 


Send for descriptive folder. 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS SINCE 1838 


67 WEST 44th STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


hasten rehabilitation of an injured part, then the more 
frequently and the more persistently this routine i, 
applied, the more rapidly will healing follow. If you 
seek rapid recovery, treat four to six times daily anq 
find means of applying heat overnight. 

I am strongly opposed to the use of prolonged ice o 
cold applications in athletic injuries. The avowed ob. 
ject is to stop bleeding. The concept may be true jf 
we were in a position to treat the injury instantly after 
it occurs. But this rarely happens. As a rule consid. 
erable time passes between the accident and the star 
of treatment. There is nothing in physiology to gyp. 
stantiate the theory that during this interval there jg 
continued bleeding. In intensive athletic activity the 
body temperature rises. As the temperature of the body 
goes up, the clotting time of the blood goes down— 
definitely a protective mechanism. We may safely as. 
sume that bleeding following an injury stops almost 
instantly unless the patient is a “bleeder,” or in isolated 
instances wherein a large blood vessel or an important 
organ such as the spleen, is ruptured. We have all 
played on, after receiving bruises severe enough to be 
christened as full-fledged “Charley horses” without any 
untoward results. Children at play are repeatedly 
banged up, cry for a moment, and are off again in 
search of adventure. 

Keeping in mind, therefore, the few basic principles 
discussed above, let us briefly summarize the treat- 
ment routine indicated in the more common athletic 
injuries : 

Sprains.—Keep going round the field or gym. It 
can be done. Walk for an hour or longer if necessary 
until the pain and the stiffness disappear and motion 
is freer. Then strap Gibney fashion. Walk home. 
When retiring, elevate the limb with a pillow. The fol- 
lowing day treat with moist heat, submarine exercises, 
and massage. 


Mild and Moderate Pulled Tendons.—Keep going. 
Walk for an hour or more aiming to keep the limb 
from stiffening. You'll be pleasantly surprised to find 
that it can be done and that it will lead to rapid im- 
provement. Some stiffness may develop overnight. 
Apply heat and keep walking. Ignore the discolora- 
tion which will gradually disappear. Try running 
within a few days after the injury. Progress slowly. 
I have used this routine in cases of “Tennis leg” and 
rips of the thigh muscles in both the young and the 
middle-aged with most satisfactory results. 


Torn Cartilage of the Knee—A frequent injury 
which is often associated with a “locking” or inability 
to fully extend the knee. Seat the patient on the table, 
legs parallel and extended. You will find that the in- 
jured knee will remain slightly flexed. As you push 
gently on the patella, there will be a definite sense 
of resistance as if something is lodged within the jomt 
space preventing complete extension. This is the 
ripped cartilage. The locking is most easily reduced 
by the Kulka method. The patient sits on a table, 1 
jured leg dangling off the side. The leg is swung 
loosely forward and backward with a slight external 
rotation on the forward swing. It is amazing how fre- 
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quently this simple procedure will affect a reduction 
which is shown by ability to extend the knee fully. 
A firm posterior cast is then applied to immobilize 
the knee and give the ripped cartilage a chance to heal. 
The patient is encouraged to walk. The fluid in the 
knee may be ignored and will disappear gradually. After 
ten days, the cast is removed and physical therapy is 
started. If the injury recurs, an operation to re- 
move the cartilage is advisable. There is no objection 
to playing boys who have “trick knees” providing the 
latter are stabilized with effective braces. 

A Charley Horse is a contusion of the soft tissues 
which occurs chiefly on the thigh or upper arm. Here 
again walk through it, keep going. Don’t let the exuded 
fluids coagulate and stiffen the injured muscle tissue. 
The following day treat with heat. Protect carefully 
against a repetition of the injury. 

Stone Bruise-—Pad with sponge rubber, hollowed 
out over the site of the bruise and keep walking. 

Cramps of Muscles —Increase the salt and fluid in- 
take. Cramps in athletes are a sign of severe dehydra- 
tion. 

Nose Bleed—Compress the nostrils with the fingers 
for a few minutes. »« 


Integration of School Nursing 


(Continued from page 159) 


small boy from the kindergarten. Each step of the 
examination was explained by the physician and the 
result was that the eighth grade as a group anticipated 
an interesting experience when it should come their 
turn to be examined. 


HE public health nurse has great responsibility for 

impressing upon teachers the usefulness of the in- 
formation yielded by the examination. The child’s 
physical assets discovered can be reported and com- 
mented upon approvingly. What are the factors in the 
lives of the individual children which have promoted 
these perfections of physique? If any considerable num- 
ber of children in a room are found to have poor pos- 
ture or pronated ankles, what factors may have in- 
fluenced the development of these conditions and what 
can the children learn about the steps to be taken to- 
ward correction? When the public health nurse de- 
velops a flair for the kinds of materials that make grist 
for the teacher’s mill, she will find them on all sides; 
and when an alert teacher discovers how valuable can 
be the contribution of the nurse to the classroom pro- 
gram, the Health Department worker will have to be 
very resourceful to keep up with the demands for help. 

It will be the parent’s privilege to carry through 
most of the physician’s recommendations; but if the 
teacher knows what has been advised, she may often 
give much help in encouraging a parent to undertake 
whatever has been prescribed. Also, quite likely it may 
be the teacher who discovers that the real difficulty in 
the failure to secure correction of vision is the child’s 
dread of wearing glasses, and it may be the teacher who 
can supply the magic word that will turn the trick. 
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The nurse more than any other member of the school 
or health department staffs has an incomparable op- 
portunity to know what home influences are affecting 
children, and these things finely sensed and accurately 
reported in school councils have found an important 
place in the data collected and put to use for the child’s 
advantage. 


I can think of many advantages to good personality 
growth which might accrue to the members of a class 
that at the very beginning of a school year plans to- 
gether for the problems of community life which are 
sure to arise. As members of the school community 
they will have to deal with problems of heating, ven- 
tilation, lighting, school lunches, adjustments of seating 
to fit various sized bodies, good housekeeping, good 
grooming, prevention of colds and other communicable 
disease, understanding of differences in ability, toler- 
ance for differences of opinion, mutual helpfulness, and 
general good citizenship. If it is the public health nurse 
who first becomes conscious of these opportunities for 
teaching, then it is her duty to guide the teachers with 
whom she associates along the same lines of thought. 
This can only be possible if there has been built up a 
foundation of mutual respect and friendliness. This 
may come as the result of successful individual rela- 
tionships or as the result of working with teachers in 
their study and discussion of methods and subject ma- 
terial. The foundation for association of this sort is 
laid in administrative accord and common philosophies 
and understanding. 


Success will come at different rates of speed in dif- 
ferent schools and it is honest for the public health 
nurse to begin by making the greatest effort with the 
teacher who first glimpses for the children the poten- 
tialities for widening horizons which lie in the public 
health nurse’s special field of interest and activity. There 
are sure to be discouragements and these can quite 
easily be the result of a busy worker’s failure to take 
the time necessary to carry the teacher along with her 
in her thinking. It is as true for the teacher and the 
nurse as it is for the children that wholehearted interest 
in a project can be kindled like fire if only one worker’s 
belief in it is keen and the subject be presented with 
its educational implications made clear. 


HE American Public Health Association publishes 

a form for appraisal of health work in a commun- 
ity. It serves as an outline for program planning and 
for annual reporting. It includes these phrases under 
Nursing Service, “Assisting the teacher in the de- 
velopment and in the interpretation of subject matter 
for health teaching,” and “Obviously, the character of 
the nursing service will have considerable influence 
upon the success of the school program as the nurse 
acts as liaison officer between the school, the health 
department, the private physician, and the parent. Be- 
cause of the number of families within the community 
represented in the school population, the contact -of 
the health department within the schools and especially 


the nurse within the homes provides an excellent 
portunity for interpreting the whole public health pro- 
gram to the community.” 

Annual reports show numbers of inspections anq 
examinations made in school; numbers of corrections 
secured ; number of schools providing hot lunches ; num. 
ber of immunizations done. These are all of prime 
importance, but the final success of a good health pro. 
gram cannot be so expressed. It will be demonstrated 
in another generation in homes and communities that 
offer greater physical, emotional, and social security for 
children. 


* Appraisal Form for Local Health Work, American Public 
Health Association, 1938, p .136. 


Primitive Living 
(Continued from page 143) 


right was born a few years later after the parents had 
been living on the foods of commerce as supplied by 
the white man. Note how the lateral teeth are depress- 
ed inward and the arch narrowed. These conditions 
indicate the nature of the changes in the bony supports 
for these teeth, namely, the maxillary and premaxillary 
bones. In the lower view in Figure IV, there is por- 
trayed, at the left, the fourth child born in this family 
before the white man’s store was established on the 
Island of Badu, which was twenty-three years before 
my visit to the Island. These Islands were under a 
mandate to Australia. This man looks like his three 
older brothers and like the Malay stock to which he 
belongs. His brother at the right is one of three born 
after the white man’s store was put on the Island. All 
three have long and narrow faces. It is important that 
this boy has a narrow and deformed dental arch. 


HILE the illustrations so far used have been 

directly related to the facial and dental arch pat- 
terns, it is important to note that other structures of 
the body have undergone important changes at the 
same time, some of which are very far reaching in their 
effect on modern living conditions. This is particularly 
true of the hips. Data have frequently been presented 
indicating progressive increase in the height of girls in 
women’s colleges in America during recent decades. 
This has been interpreted as evidence of an improve- 
ment in body structure. It is of special importance that 
we recognize that in a large percentage of American 
families the younger daughters are taller and narrower, 
but not healthier, than the first born child when a girl. 
One of the striking and indeed very unfortunate guides 
to modern ideals and standards among girls is the 
slender boyish figure of the dancer displayed as typical 
of perfect form in the motion pictures and theaters of 
today. Girls consider these dancers as being ideal in 
body design and think of their own body form as not 
being so beautiful because not so slender and narrow in 
the hips, without appreciating the fact that the so- 
called models are themselves the deformities and repre- 
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1. Advise your store at once of the Broderick style, mate- 
rial and color you wish to use. (Don’t change your 
present style if possible.) Give your store a second 
choice, too. 


2. Advise your store as soon as possible approximately 
what quantity of Broderick suits you will require for 
your classes. 


Remember, our representative may not be able to call 
on you this spring, so contact your local store ang place 
your order NOW! First come, first served, so don’t 
delay—order today! 


Illustrated are two of the Approved 
Wartime Styles 


Visit our Display at the National 


Conference in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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to meet the 
Nation-wide 
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PHYSICAL FITNESS 


The finest and most diversified line of indoor 
physical training shoes ever to bear the 
BROOKS name! Send for new BROOKS 
catalog . . . just out. 


Our research department is freely available 
to you for consultation, advice and the de- 
velopment of special designs from your 
specifications to meet yur individual needs. 


Get in touch with your nearest dealer 
—or write us direct. 


Brooks Shoe Mig. Co. 
58th and Market Sts. . . PHILADELPHIA 
“The Finest in Athletic Footwear” 


BOUVE-BOSTON 


SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


% Fundamental training for positions 
in physical education and physical 
therapy. 


¥* 4-year B.S. in Education in affilia- 
tion with Tufts College. 3-year normal 
course. 


% 3-year specialization course in phys- 
ical therapy — provides theory and 
practical experience. Special 6-month 
course in cooperation with U. S. gov- 
ernment—starting July Ist graduates 
obtain clinical experience in Army 
hospitals with salary. 


% June camp session on Cape Cod 
emphasizes sports instruction—sailing, 
rowing, swimming, tennis, archery. 
Skiing stressed — Winter Sports Ses- 
sion. Thoroughly equipped gymnas- 
ium. Pleasant dormitory life. Excel- 
lent placement record. 


For catalogue, address Director of Admissions, 
—South Huntington Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts. 


sent types that should certainly be avoided. 
Surely the public school, particularly the high school 
should be able to re-orient the thinking along a more 
sane line necessary for race perpetuation. Indeed, one 
of the most fortunate experiences that could come to 
modern educators and social workers would be to ob. 
tain exact knowledge of the vast difference and ease 
with which reproduction is carried out among ade- 
quately built human beings, as evidenced by expe- 
riences of mothers in primitive racial groups, in con. 
trast with experiences of many mothers in modernized 
groups—served by maternity hospitals. 


The significance of the race perpetuation problem 
may be ignored, but its importance cannot thereby be 
dismissed. While it is exceedingly important that we 
shall know the facts that I have enumerated, they avail 
us little unless we understand how serious racial in- 
juries are produced and how they can be prevented, | 
stated earlier that the expressions of degeneration 
could be considered in two large groups; first, those 
that occur directly to the individual because of inade- 
quate nutrition; and second, those that develop in the 
offspring due to faulty nutrition of the parents. This 
discussion has been limited to injuries of the second 
group. Space will not permit in this presentation an 
extended discussion of the first group of injuries which 
would include dental caries or tooth decay, which is 
recognized as the most universal disease afflicting mod- 
ernized American and European groups. 

It is important to observe, however, that in the light 
of our present knowledge dental caries is a nutritional 
problem and as such can be both prevented and con- 
trolled. Only one tooth per hundred teeth of the 
primitive groups studied had been attacked by dental 
caries; whereas, after changing from the native nutri- 
tion to foods of commerce, from 30 per cent to 60 per 
cent of teeth were carious. Similarly, the majority of 
modern degenerative diseases, non-epidemic, affecting 
humanity today are recognized as resulting from nutti- 
tional deficiencies of the individual. 

We are, in the light of such statistical evidence on 
degeneration, concerned with the nature of the forces 
at work which would produce changes in body struc- 
ture and design and their extent. Fortunately, much 
light is available on this phase of the subject as a result 
of clinical experience and animal experimentation. 
Since domestic animals contribute so important a part 
to the national welfare, interference with their develop- 
ment becomes a national problem. During recent years, 
there have been several periods of drought extending 
over large areas of the middle western states. During 
the periods of drought there have been born a large 
number of defective animals. Among the physical de- 
fects noted are cleft palate, harelip, spinal bifida, club 
feet, “cauliflower” ears, and even blindness. It 1s 
reported that in some flocks as high as 50 per cent of 
the lambs had to be destroyed because of deformities. 
A direct effect of the absence of rain has been the 
absence of chlorophyll in the pasturage and the result- 
ant shortage of carotene which is a precursor of 
vitamin A. 
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MONG the many observations that were made was 
A the testing of the effect of reducing the quantity 
of vitamin A in the food of the parents prior to and at 
the time gestation occurred. In one experiment made 
by Professor Fred Hale, six mother pigs that were 
later to be used for breeding, were deprived of vitamin 
A in their food for several months before mating and 
continued on that feed for thirty days after mating. 
There were born to these six mother pigs 59 young, 
not one of which had normal eyeballs. Indeed the eye- 
balls did not develop. Many of the pigs had one or 
more of the following: blindness, cleft palate, harelip, 
spinal bifida, or club feet. Since eyeballs require 
vitamin A for their development and even for the 
carriers of the germ cells reproducing eyes, these 
growth processes could not occur in these animals. 
That this was not heredity was very easily demon- 
strated by the fact that when certain of these blind 
and deformed young were reared to normal age for 
reproduction on a normal diet, their offspring were 
relatively normal, all having eyes and all having normal 
palates, facial bones, and skeletal structure. 


A still further test was made. If this condition were 
due to heredity, a mother that had produced a litter 
with these defects would have to repeat with the same 
type of offspring if she were mated to her own blind 
son. When this was done with proper nutrition for 
both, all of the offspring were normal. 


It probably is all too common that when a deformed 
child is born the mother is blamed. Now data are 
being developed showing that the father may be the 
carrier of the defective germ cells. 

For example, in one instance in the case of a dog, 
four litters were born, all sired by the same dog. In 
each litter, pups were born with cleft palate and seri- 
ous spinal deformity. The evidence indicates that the 
sire in this case was the carrier of the defective germ 
cells. 

Probably no problem of modern educational systems 
is more important to society than the progressively in- 
creasing size of the classes for backward children and 
those with disturbed personalities. Indeed, delinquency 
has come to be one of the outstanding social problems 
of today. It has not been understood or even suspected 
that a very large proportion of the backward and so- 
cially maladjusted children are primarily the product of 
an ignorant society in producing parents utterly unpre- 
pared and untutored regarding the requisites for pro- 
ducing racial perfection and national character. 

It is of special interest to educators that backward 
and delinquent individuals appear in unduly large 
proportion in later-born children in the family. Sim- 
ilarly, statistics have shown that more of the Rhodes 
Scholars are of first-boy rank in the family than of 
any other birth rank. 

The data here presented have emphasized the fact 
that disturbances in the structure adjoining the brain, 
particularly those of the maxillary bones and dental 
arches are significant. Tredgold* of England has 


*A. F. Tredgold, Mental Deficiency (Amentia), 5th ed., 
Wood, 1929. 
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SCHOOL GYM TOWELS 


they have proved their quality year after year—standing 
up continuously under hard usage! It will pay you to use 
McArthur Towels . . . students prefer them . . . their 
long life makes them most economical. Write for school 
towel plan that will cut costs and improve service. 


Geo. McArthur & Sons = Baraboo, Wis 


Prevention, Diagnosis and Treatment 


BY AUGUSTUS THORNDIKE, M.D. 


Surgeon in the Department of Hygiene, 
Harvard University; Associate in Surgery, 
Harvard Medical School, etc. 


Second edition. 12 mo, 
with 105 engravings. 


216 pages, illustrated 
Cloth, $3.00, net. 


The second edition of this popular work 
reflects the important developments in 
the physiology of physical fitness that 
have appeared since the first edition was 
published. The text has been expanded 
and revised to bring it thoroughly up to 
date. In its present form the book will 
appeal to practicing physicians, and to 
school and college physicians and trainers. 


& FEBIGER 


WASHINGTON SQUARE PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Health of Our Nation 


The most important basic health 
readers by the best known, the 
most impressive list of authors. 


Clifford Lee Brownell, Chairman, Dept. of 
Health and Physical Education and Recreation, 
Teachers College, Columbia, now Lt. Col., Di- 
rector of Physical Fitness, Army Air Forces, 
Knollwood Field, N. C.; Jesse Feiring Williams, 
formerly Head of Phys. Ed., Teachers College, 
Columbia, now Prof. of Health and Phys. Ed., 
U. of N. C.; and William Leonard Hughes, 
Prof. of Physical Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


This series of twelve basic health readers fills 
a national demand by schools, teachers, govern- 
ment, and parents for basic educational train- 
ing in good health, safety, and the prevention 
of disease and accidents. The entire series 
follows a basic pattern; it inspires children to 
learn the facts and to build healthful practices 
into their lives. Grades One to Twelve. Ready. 


American Book Company 


New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, Dallas, 
San Francisco 
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On the New York Skyline 
. . . . A HOTEL APART 


In size. accommodations, and in the scope of 
its facilities, the Henry Hudson stands apart 
on the hotel scene. Your room key is figura- 
tively a pass key—to six lounges, five sun- 
decks, numerous music studios and swimming 
pool. 


Three popular priced restaurants. 


* 
1200 ROOMS WITH BATH 


Many floors reserved exclusively for women 
WEEKLY—from $14.00 Single, $17 Double 


DAILY—from $2.50 Single, $3.50 Double 
Guaranteed low rates for members of the 


Armed Forces and their families. 
Home of the Offiicers’ 
Penthouse Club 


John Paul Stack, 
General Manager 


353 WEST 57TH STREET @ NEW YORK 
Just west of Broadway 
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recognized two sources of brain injury which he has 
described as “germinal blight” and “arrest” dye to 
poisoning of the germ cells. He further states: 

“Palate—The association of abnormalities of the palate With 
mental deficiency has long been recognized, and there jg to 
doubt that it is one of the commonest malformations occyps; 
in this condition. Petersen, who has made a most exhaustive 
study of this question, and has compiled an elaborate classif. 
cation of the various anomalies, found palatal deformities 
present in no less than 82 per cent of aments (mental defer. 
tives), in 76 per cent of epileptics, and in 80 per cent of the 
insane, 

It is a most significant fact that modern delinquents 
and malajusted individuals and criminals practically al] 
show a very high percentage of disturbances of both 
mentality and development of the head and face bones 
particularly of the palates. 

Hooton, of Harvard, in his elaborate investigation, 
Crime and the Man,* concludes as a result of his stud- 
ies of 15,000 criminals in ten states the following: “On 
the whole, the biological superiority of the civilian to 
the delinquent is quite as certain as his sociological 
superiority.” 

Probably no problem the teacher has is more hope. 
less and bewildering than a struggle to teach a child 
with a defective mind. It is not fair that she be con- 
sidered responsible for providing a normal response 
in a child with a defective brain. 


While it is not possible to identify criminals or the 
degree of social malajustment by looking at a photo- 
graph of an individual, it is a matter of very great 
importance, however, on the basis of the data I have 
been presenting that in a study of the inmates of our 
institutions for delinquents and criminals a very large 
percentage of them is seen at once to have the stig- 
mata that I have been reviewing. Probably the gravest 
problem in our modern social organization has to do 
with character degeneration as a direct accompati- 
ment and result of incomplete brain organization due 
primarily to faulty nutrition of the parents prior to 
and at the time of conception. 


HAT could be more tragic than a modern culture 

that takes pride in, even boasts of its superior 
wisdom, and yet does not recognize fundamental laws 
of life and national growth which so many of the 
primitive races not only understand, but have definite 
programs for developing. These primitive groups had 
as a controlling motive in life the concept that they 
were a part of the great universe, Nature, and that in 
order to live successfully and efficiently, they must 
know and obey its commands. Not only their religion, 
but their systems of education for their children, were 
built around and based upon detailed information es- 
sential for the needs of the individuals living and for 
the rights of the unborn. It is a thrilling experience to 
go among some of these primitive racial stocks and find 
that today they not only have definite nutritional pro- 
grams which they teach their children to follow, but 
programs which parents must use in anticipation of 


** E. A. Hooton, Crime and the Man, (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1939). 
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ir offspring. 
east ‘Thompeon Seton in his book, The Gospel of 


The Red Man, has summed up the controlling motives 
of the two groups, the modern whites and the American 
Indians, as follows: 

“The culture and civilization of the White man are essen- 
tially material ; his measure of success is, “How much pro- 

rty have I acquired for myself?” The culture of the Red 
man is fundamentally spiritual; his measure of success is, 
“How much service have I rendered to my people?” 

It is fortunate for the members of the modern white 
race that at least they can know why they are disap- 
pearing from the scene. Whether they have the wisdom 
or enough strength of character to re-orient their lives 
and regenerate society in harmony with the fundamen- 
tal laws of life on the earth is another matter. The 
remnants of primitive racial stocks could readily be 
adapted by Nature to take the place of civilized peoples 
on the world stage, if the modern white race continues 
to make a failure of the art of living in Nature’s 
garden. They could, however, teach our modern de- 
clining race the way back to harmony with Nature. 

Since so much of modern interpretation of behavior 
in individual and racial quality has been based upon 
misapprehension regarding heredity and its limitations 
and an inadequate knowledge and teaching of the 
biologic laws of life, the one hope for continuance of 
our modern white race seems based upon a re-orienta- 
tion. The dilemmas of our highly modernized groups 
which arise from faulty nutrition of the individual or 
his parents are not insurmountable. If, like our all-out 
war effort, we will determine to re-orient in harmony 
with Nature’s biologic laws of life, it is probably not 
so much a question of can we do it as one of will we 
do it. 

One of our modern tendencies is that of selecting the 
foods we like, particularly those that satisfy our hunger 
without our having to eat much; another is that of 
thinking in terms of the few known vitamins and their 
effects. The primitive tendency seems to have been 
to provide an adequate factor of safety for all emer- 
gencies by the selection of sufficient variety and quan- 
tity of the various natural foods to prevent most of 
our modern afflictions. The success of the primitives 
demonstrates the fact that their nutritional program 
is superior to ours. An important advance in modern 
international relationships provides for exchange of 
professorships and thus, interchange of wisdom. We 
have shown a most laudable and sympathetic interest in 
carrying our culture to the remnants of these primitive 
races. Would it not be fortunate to accept in exchange 
lessons from their accumulated knowledge? It may 
be not only our greatest opportunity, but our best hope, 
for stemming the tide of our progressive breakdown 
and also for making possible our return to harmony 
with Nature’s laws, since life in its fullness is Nature 
obeyed. 


Editor’s Note: Complete data and comprehensive descrip- 
tions of field investigations which have served as bases for 
Dr. Price’s article may be found in Nutrition and Physical 
Degeneration: A Comparison of Primitive and Modern Diets 
and Their Defects. (Paul B. Hoefer, Inc., New York City, 1939) 
written by the author. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Sargent College 
of Physical Education 


Founded, 1881 


Academic degree of BACHELOR OF 
SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
granted on completion of four-year course 
in the theory and practice of Physical 
Education. Five months’ instruction at 
Camp, Peterborough, New Hampshire, in 
September and June. A major course in 
Physical Therapy, given with the coopera- 
tion of the School of Medicine of the 
University, may be chosen at the end of 
two years. For young women graduates of 
high school. College Appointment Bureau 
for graduates. 


NELSON S. WALKE, Ph.D., Dean 
42 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


BETTER 
ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


Whatever Your Sport 
There is 


RAWLINGS EQUIPMENT 
Aid Your Game! 


INVEST IN 
LIBERTY AND 


RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


SAINT LOUIS . MISSOURI 
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215 competitive skills games 
with scoring, for teaching the 


individual skills of 8 sports 
TEACHING ATHLETIC SKILLS 


in Physical Education 


By Henry C. Craine 
Introduction by Prof. Jay B. Nash 


In Part II of this book, the individual skills involved 
in each sport are used as the basis for a coordinated 
series of exciting competitive games, with scoring. And 
with these skills games to interest pupils, the physical- 
education instructor can teach for mastery of the full 
sport, skill by skill. 

Part II contains 215 tested, effective skills games, 
with charts, covering 6 chief sports that adolescents like, 
and 2 sports that they will carry through adulthood. 

The 7 chapters of Part I are devoted to the organiza- 
tion, administration, and teaching of the modern ath- 
letic skills program, according to accepted educational 
principles. Here is the first book ever published on this 
most important problem in high-school physical educa- 
tion today. 


Net price $2.20—10-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave. New York 


HEALTH IN WARTIME 


Relaxation to the Rescue $0.50 
Dorothy Nye, Josephine L. Rathbone and others. 
Good health and relaxation. A discussion of methods 
of recuperating quickly from overexertion and fatigue, 
of how to relax at will and thus balance energy expen- 


diture with rest. 
Nutrition Programs in the Making $0.50 
For Y.W.C.A.’s and Other Community Groups. 
Edited by Marion Lerrigo McWilliams. 
Practical questions on how to start a nutrition pro- 


gram. Illustrations from local Y.W.C.A.’s and nutri- 
tion experts. 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Conference Program 


(Continued from page 138) 


Topic: “Fitness Through Recreation Fo 
Men in Uniform, for Schools, Camps, Ins. 
tutional Agencies, and Colleges.” es 
Panel Discussion: Louis C. Schroeder Fed 
eral Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 
Bernard Mason, American Camping Ag. 
ciation, Chicago; Alfred Kamm, Boys’ Chub 
of Wilmington, Delaware; Kathleen Low. 
rie, Wooster College, Ohio; Harriet Fitch. 
patrick, Board of Education, Cleveland: 
Major Percy Clapp, School for Speci 
Services, Washington and Lee University 
Lexington, Virginia. 
Student Section. 
Co-Chairmen: Helen Clarke, University of 
Michigan; Willard Ashbrook, Ohio State 
University. 
3:45- 5:15 p.m. (Program to be announced.) 


4:30- 6:00 p.m. Aquatics Demonstration. = Thomas K. Cure. 
ton, University of Illinois, Chairman, 


5:00- 6:30 p.m. Youth Rally. A. E. Roberts, Scout Execy. 
tive, Cincinnati, Chairman. 


5:30- 6:15 P.M. Consultation and Tea. (Sponsored by the 
Southern District and Ohio State Associa- 
tions) Helen Coops, University of Cincin- 
nati, Chairman. 


5 :30- 6:15 P.M. Demonstration. (Use of Sports Films As A 
Teaching Technique) N.S.W.A. 
Presiding: Ruth White, Southern District 
Chairman, N.S.W.A. 


6:15- 7:45 Dinners. 


8:00-12:00 p.m. Moonlight Boat Ride on Ohio; Dancing and 
Entertainment. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 16 


7 :45- 9:15 a.m. Breakfast Meetings. 
State, District, and National Officers: 
Chairman of Arrangements: Delbert Ober- 
teuffer, Ohio State University. 
Presiding: O. C. Bird, University of Ohio, 
Athens. 


9 :30-11 :00 a.m. Sixth General Session. 

Presiding: Jay B. Nash, New York Univer- 
sity, President, A.A.H.P.E.R. 

General Theme: “Fatigue—What Can We 
Do About It?” 

Address: Lt. Colonel D. B. Dill, Wright 
Field, Dayton, Ohio. 

Address: Peter V. Karpovich, School of 
Aviation Medicine, Randolph Field, Texas. 


9 :30-11:00 a.m. Meeting of Representative Assembly. 


11 :15-12:30 p.m. DIVISION MEETINGS. 
Health Education Division. 
Presiding: H. H. Walker, Vice-President, 
Health Education. 
(Program to be arranged.) 


Physical Education Division. 
Presiding: Harry A. Scott, Vice-President, 
Physical Education. 
On the Platform: Chairmen of Sections in 
Physical Education Division, namely, Carl 
Nordly, College and University Physical 
Education for Men; Alice Marting, Dance, 
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Robert L. Browne, Intramural Athletics ; 
John Van Why, Men’s Athletics; Helen 
Manley, Public School Physical Education ; 
Alice Schriver, Women’s Athletics; Eliza- 
beth Kelley, College and University Physi- 
cal Education for Women; William A. 
Palmer, Private School Physical Education. 

Program: 

“The Next Step in Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation,” Jay B. Nash, Presi- 
dent, A.A.H.P.E.R. 

“Opportunities for Coordinating the Efforts 
of the Divisions,” Anne Schley Duggan, 
Immediate Past-President, A.A.H.P.E.R. 


reation Division. 
as Presiding: Alfred H. Wyman, 


dent, Recreation. 
(Program to be arranged.) 


Vice-Presi- 


12:45- 2:15 p.m. Luncheons. 

Meeting of State and City Representatives, 
N.S.W.A. 

Presiding: Elizabeth A. Ludwig, Midwest 
Chairman, N.S.W.A. 

Phi Delta Pi, Netherland Plaza Hotel. 
Presiding: Hazel C. Orr, Cincinnati. 
Address: “Juvenile Delinquency in War- 

time,” Judge Otis Hess, Cincinnati. 

National Committee on Aquatic Leadership. 
Presiding: Thomas K. Cureton, University 
of Illinois, Chairman. 


2:30- 4:00 p.m. Seventh General Session. 

Topic: “Summary of Conference Findings 
and Plotting Post-War Procedures.” 

Organizing Chairman: M. Charles Mileham, 
University of Cincinnati. 

Summarizers: Frank S. Lloyd, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Washington, D. C.; Anne 
Schley Duggan, Texas State College for 
Women, Denton. 


7:00- 9:00 p.m. Meeting of New Board of Directors. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 17 


9:00-12:00 mM. Meeting of New Board of Directors. 
2:00- 4:00 p.m. Meeting of New Board of Directors. 


School Aid 


(Continued from page 156) 


the practice field of the commercial department; the 
care of the school grounds and gardens could become 
the responsibility of the agricultural department or of 
the botany students. The home economic girls could 
well afford to carry their theory into the school cafe- 
teria for practical application. Students can assist in 
class instruction. Student leaders in physical educa- 
tion have already been found to be of great value, both 
to the student and to the teacher who finds herself 
confronted with large classes. Technical students can 
become valuable assistants in large or small-scale 
building projects, in the management and control of 
the school heating plant, and in other similar projects. 
Many technical schools already require this actual ex- 
perience of their students. Monticello found that sev- 
eral classrooms became more attractive when art 
students painted murals on the walls. The possibilities 
for use of student aid inthe school seem endless. 
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BVIOUSLY, careful leadership is required to 

convince the students that their aid is valuable 
to themselves and to the school only insofar as they do 
a skillful, thorough piece of work. Only the highest 
work standards should be acceptable. Good leadership 
by an instructor is necessary in order that the student 
may learn enough about his task so that he becomes 
an asset rather than a burden. Moreover, in this 
endeavor to further the welfare of the school, care 
must be taken not to exploit the student! We do not 
want “stooges.” Academic responsibilities and health 
consideration must come first. Student aid should be 
on the voluntary basis; if the school feels that it can 
afford to compensate the students for work which they 
perform, that need not necessarily mean that the values 
of the program are lessened. Individuals can help 
finance their education; clubs may use the remunera- 
tion for needed equipment (if they can get it!), for 
the advancement of its program, for war bonds and 
stamps. 


Probably the best way for successfully carrying forth 
a program of student aid would be through the organi- 
zation of a student-aid committee, (ideally, this plan 
should be a product of the student mind and initiative) 
which would first make a summary of actual personnel 
decrease since the war, followed by a survey of depart- 
ments in the school needing additional assistance, 
possible projects, and perhaps suggestions for the 
conduct of such a project. Good publicity by the com- 
mittee, perhaps even an apropriate motto, would serve 
as added incentives to the student body. There is an 
opportunity for them to contribute to the war effort, 
still continuing their schooling, by helping to keep the 
educational program and plant up to and even beyond 
the level reached in the United States by December 
7, 1943. 


PETERSEN GYM MATS 


Send for our catalog on Boxing and Wrestling Mats 
PETERSEN G&G CO., 5563 BAYNTON ST.., Phila., Pa 


PANZER COLLEGE 


OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND HYGIENE. 


A four-year curriculum for the preparation of 
teachers of physical education, health, and rec- 
reation leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Education. Accelerated program of 
three terms a year provides for the completion 
of four-year course in three years. The college 
is accredited and co-educctional. 


For catalog, address Registrar 


PANZER COLLEGE, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
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New Books Received | 


The Metabolic Cost of Maintaining A Standing Position. 
Harriet Graham McCormick. (New York: King’s Crown 
Press, 1942) 75 pages lithographed. $1.25. 


Although a number of investigations have been made of 
the matter of the metabolic cost of standing and closely related 
problems, there is still little unanimity of opinion among work- 
ers in this field of body mechanics. It was the author’s purpose 
to throw more light on this matter by providing more experi- 
mental evidence. Her findings, reported here with clarity and 
precision, will interest and serve all who are concerned with 
the basic problem, or with the related one of helping individ- 
uals to improve their body mechanics and posture. 


Physical Fitness Through Physical Education for the Victory 
Corps. (Victory Corps Series, Pamphlet, No. 2) (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U. S. Office of Education, 1942) 102 pages, 
25c. 

The high schools of this country have realized the fact 
that they can make a significant contribution to the nation’s 
war effort and have indicated their willingness to do so. This 
bulletin has been prepared as a guide to high school principals 
and teachers in planning and executing wartime programs of 
physical education. It is one of the publications in the Victory 
Corps Series and is intended for use in connection with all 
five divisions of the High School Victory Corps. The Army, 
Navy, U. S. Public Health Service, physical educators, and 
staff members of the U. S. Office of Education have collaborated 
in the preparation of this manual, and it has been approved by 
the National Policy Committee for the Victory Corps. 


A Venture in Public Health Integration. 1941 Health Educa- 
tion Conference. (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1942) 56 pages. $1.00. 


This volume presents three outstanding papers on health 
education given at the 1941 Health Education Conference of 
the New York Academy of Medicine. Subjects include the 
role of health education in promoting optimum health, bar- 
riers to health education, and the agencies of health education. 


How To Dance. Anita Peters Wright and Dexter Wright. 
’ (New York: Garden City Publishing Co., 1942) 220 pages. 
69c. 


This book is a simple and authoritative guide for teaching 
oneself how to dance, easily and quickly. The authors, who 
have had many years’ experience in teaching modern ballroom 
dancing, give all the fundamentals—rhythm, posture, balance, 
leading, and following—and then, by means of easily under- 
stood text and detailed illustrations, take the reader through 
the different steps of the various dance forms. At the end there 
are foot patterns which can be cut out and used on the floor 
while the individual is learning and practicing the different 
steps. The book is invaluable both for beginners and ex- 
perienced dancers. 


Mental Illness: A Guide for the Family. Edith M. Stern and 
Samuel W. Hamilton. (New York: The Commonwealth 
Fund, 1942) 121 pages. $1.00. 

In a simple and straightforward way this book removes 
the dread of mental illness and the mystery of mental hospitals, 
and guides the family through the difficult experience. The 
authors show that mental illnesses are illnesses like any others; 
‘ they take the reader behind the scenes in mental hospitals and 
show how they are set up to give care and treatment. It is 
a book which doctors, hospital superintendents, social workers, 
and clergymen can recommend to families coping with mental 
illness. 


Mental Health in College. Clements C. Fry and Edna G. 
tow. (New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1942) 3g 
pages. $2.00. 

This study of emotional problems presented by 

who consulted the division of college mental hygiene jn Yalega 

Department of University Health is a psychiatrist’s view 

the educational process as seen through long experience, 

boys in this book are typical of the students to be found on 
any campus. Living and working among college students, 
authors have studied the way they live, the people and Values 
they admire, the pleasures they pursue, and they have gained 
a rich insight into their behaviour. 


Your Health and Safety. Jessie W. Clemensen and William 
R. LaPorte. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company 
1942) 550 pages. $1.96. % 
The goal of this book is better living for students nom 

Enough physiology is introduced at every point to expla 

and justify the rules of health. Since both health and safety 

are included, the problem of scheduling safety classes is solyef 

The authors believe that health and safety are related personal 

problems and therefore should be considered together, 


Education for Safe Living. Herbert J. Stack and Elmer B 
Siebrecht. (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1942) 3% 
pages. $3.50. 

This was originally planned as a complete text in safety 
education, but during these critical times it assumes a new 
importance. The results of years of effort, experimentation, 
and research in safety education have now been made available 
for the educational public. It is a textbook that will be in. 
dispensable to teachers, supervisors, and school administrators, 
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